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ORIENTAL HISTORY: PAST AND PRESENT * 


JoHN A. WILSON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Tue AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY is a most 
catholic organization. The geographic area with 
which it is concerned runs from the islands of the 
Pacific to the shores of the Atlantic, and the in- 
terests of the Society may even pick up a colony 
of orientals in Massachusetts or California. In 
time the Society pushes back into prehistory, 
where one talks of ages instead of dates, or it may 
be concerned with today’s and tomorrow's news 
from the field. The functional interests embrace 
every phenomenon which may be oriental, from 
descriptive linguistics to the application of the 
Point Four program. Our common tie is the 
western confrontation of the phenomena of other- 
ness radiating out from the great continent of 
Asia and its neighbors, our interest as outsiders 
in all features of that great area which may be 
called the orient. We break down into a number 
of sub-societies, commonly regional, as Near East, 
Indic, and Far East, but also divisible in other 
ways: ancient, medieval, and modern, or of the 
humanities and of the social sciences. 

Are the common elements in this American 
confrontation of the orient sufficient to give us an 
adequate sense of sharing? Since the phenomena 
which we study are so diverse, do we gain from 
each other by gathering to trade observations, 
attitudes, methods, and results? Is the diversity 
of interests less important than the community of 
outlook? Specifically, do we ancients belong here 
with you moderns? 

Inevitably the reactions to such questions will 
be individual, arising out of each orientalist’s in- 
terests and experience in sharing those interests. 
My own testimony must therefore be accepted as 
distinctly personal. 

Now of course there are always many individual 
coincidences between different cultures which pro- 
vide such strong analogies that they are of help 
across lines of specialized interest. These are com- 
monly more than mere accidents, since they appear 
as exponents of that great phenomenon of other- 


CHUsenteeERE 


* Presidential address delivered at the Society’s annual 
meeting, Boston, Mass., April 2, 1952. 





ness which we call the orient. As an egyptoiogist 
I recognize the advantages of learning something 
about other cultures which will help me to under- 
stand ancient Egypt, and I regret that an absorp- 
tion in a specialty has been of such narrow focus 
that I have not given sufficient attention to other 
cultures. In relation to the central position of the 
pharaoh in ancient Egypt I might profit by a study 
of the cult of the Japanese emperor. To under- 
stand better the governmental bureaucracy under 
the Egyptian Empire I might gain useful insight 
by learning something about the civil service in 
China. I might understand the intricacies of 
Egyptian mythology better if I knew more about 
the avatars of an Indian deity. I might have a 
sharper picture of temple ritual if I knew the 
daily activities and the festival activities in a 
Ceylonese or Burmese temple at the present day. 
Modern analogies in India might give me useful 
ideas about the sacred character of ancient Egyp- 
tian animals. Perhaps a clearer understanding of 
the attitude of the Yezidis toward the devil would 
help me to understand the ancient Egyptian recon- 
ciliation of opposing forces into a single theological 
system. 

These random examples illustrate the wide 
range of the community of concepts and practices 
which cut across our individual specializations 
and which thus belong to a large oriental frame- 
work, Although they illustrate my general thesis 
of common interests, they are not of immediate 
relevance in answering my question about the es- 
sential continuity of ancient, medieval, and modern 
history. 

When I face that question of historical con- 
tinuity, I am forced to recognize a distinct paradox 
which I have recently discovered in my own think- 
ing about history. For a number of years I have 
been arguing that it is impossible to understand 
the modern without earnest regard for the medie- 
val and ancient, and conversely that the ancient 
and medieval are illumined, illustrated, and given 
meaning by reference to the modern. Even when 
the modern is revolutionarily different, it has for- 
mally cut itself off from something already present, 
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which may be centuries or millennia old. That 
old must be understood for the full significance 
of the new within the culture. 

On the other hand, we who study cultures which 
stand very far from us in time may be able to 
view them in the full sweep of their history and 
may easily categorize them as though they were 
static and able to resist the pressures of time and 
historical exigencies. The current phenomenon of 
revolution in Asia, whether studied in Turkey or 
India or China, should give us respect for the 
possibility of sudden change in ancient history 
whenever the factors became precipitous. Thus I 
have argued that the old and the new need each 
other and should not be divorced. 

The paradox which I have discovered in my 
thinking may be stronger than a paradox; it may 
be a contradiction. Over against this argument of 
the continuity of historical development from an- 
cient through medieval to modern and of the law- 
ful wedlock of the ancient to the modern, I have 
been placing a divergent argument. This is the 
thesis that every phenomenon of human society 
which we call a culture is an organism in itself, 
which must be studied for itself, without prejudices 
transferred from the study of another cultural 
tradition. 

Such an argument would insist upon the spiritu- 
ally separate identities of ancient Egypt, ancient 
Mesopotamia, and the ancient Hebrews, upon the 
separate identities of the prehistoric Egyptians, 
the pharaonic Egyptians, the Egyptians of Hel- 
lenistic and Roman times, the early Muslim Egyp- 
tians, and the modern Egyptians. The foundation 
of this thesis is the belief that experience, rather 
than inheritance, is the essential shaping factor of 
human history. As the cultural experiences of the 
ancient Egyptians, Hebrews, and Greeks were geo- 
graphically and historically different, these peoples 
were unrelated neighbors. As the experiences of 
the pharaonic and Roman periods in Egypt were 
economically and historically different, there were 
two successive cultures in the Nile Valley, stand- 
ing to each other in a father-son relationship. 

It is clear that my insistence that ancient Egypt 
can better be understood by knowing modern Egypt 
needs very definitely to be reconciled to my belief 
that heredity is a very limited factor compared to 
experience, or I shall have to abandon one of these 
two arguments. I have put myself into the posi- 
tion of insisting that, in order to understand a 








man, you must make a study of his great-grandson, 
Can I modify the absolutism of these two argu- 
ments by discovering factors which are sympathetic 
to both? Even though the attempt at reconcilia- 
tion must be personal and subjective, I wish to 
make that attempt. 

First there has to be qualification of the ap- 
parent absolutism of the claim that the decisive 
factor in world history lies in the experience of 
each culture and that cultural inheritance is not 
of importance. It would be futile to deny a very 
considerable transmission of elements from one 
culture to another. Recently I gave a talk at a 
college on this subject, and subsequently I read 
a summary of my remarks in the student paper. 
I was much bemused to find this flat statement 
ascribed to me: “The concept of the splitting 
headache came to us from ancient Egypt.” This 
appeared in my enumeration of forms and con- 
cepts which have had long survival, in an attempt 
to trace our word “migraine” back through the 
Greek hémikrania to an Egyptian term gs-tp, 
“ half-head,” applied to a headache.* Obviously 
the great majority of the physical elements and 
of the techniques of our lives and a great propor- 
tion of the concepts of our lives are inherited 
modifications of materials, methods, and concepts 
which were worked out long ago and far away— 
many of them in the ancient orient. 

The core of the argument is that physical forms 
and manual and mechanical means are transmitted 
from one culture to another but that these are not 
of the essence. The essentials lie in the ethos of 
a people, that particular genius by which we know 
them, that composite of mind and spirit which 
gives the attitudes and the expressions of a people 
in art, literature, religion, philosophy, and science. 
These essential expressions of mind and spirit are 
the product of experience and self-discovery. They 
are not inherited by one culture from another. 
They are only transmitted by one culture to 
another insofar as one culture may be the strongly 
influential neighbor of another and thus provide 
an environment of creative experience. Taking 
the human analogy, the son is only the biological, 
the physical heir of his father. In mind and spirit 
he is an entity quite distinct from his father. How- 
ever, inasmuch as the son’s environmental experi- 


Cf. Hieratic Papyri in the British Museum, Third 
Series. Chester Beatty Gift, edited by A. H. Gardiner 
(London, 1935), Vol. I, p. 50. 
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ence is normally the home provided by his father, 
the son will normally be shaped in general spiritual 
similarity. 

To support this argument that form may be 
transmitted, whereas spirit is individually dis- 
covered, let me turn briefly to architecture. An- 
cient Egypt worked out the free-standing column 
as a building support. The primitive supporting 
post had been a bundle of reeds, tied at top and 
bottom and smeared with mud for rigidity. The 
tuft of flowers at the top of the reeds gave this 
bundle column a primitive floral capital. When 
the Egyptians began to carve in stone, they re- 
tained the lines of the carved reeds and rendered 
the tufted top as a stylized floral capital. Such 
floral capitals and a flat-board capital percolated 
from Egypt through the eastern Mediterranean 
and ultimately appeared in Greek buildings as the 
Ionic, Corinthian, and Doric orders. This is in- 
heritance indeed, and essentially the same instru- 
ments served the same purposes in Egyptian 
temples and in Greek temples. However, no Greek 
temple is like any Egyptian temple in appearance, 
organization, or function. The same architectural 
elements may be instrumental in each, but the 
Egyptian temple employed the factor of mass for 
the esthetic purpose of conformity with the mas- 
sive Nile cliffs and for the assertion of everlasting 
life, whereas the Greek temple minimized weight 
and lifted upward to concord with the wooded 
hills of Greece and to express the highest aspira- 
tions of one generation, rather than eternity. The 
inherited column was a mere form employed for 
a very different spirit in each architecture. 

We delight in discovering early chapters in the 
history of our writing and of our alphabet. It is 
a proud lineage from the Semitic alif-beth through 
the Greek alpha-beta down to our own A-B. As I 
search my desk for scratch-paper I feel a sympa- 
thetic kinship to the ancient Egyptian schoolboy 
who sought a potsherd large enough for his daily 
exercise in writing. Yet I have never been fully 
successful in trying to enter into the psychology 
of that schoolboy and his master. As I write this 
I have beside me a recent publication giving a 
common exercise of the Theban schools more than 
three thousand years ago.” I can translate all of 
the sentences in this exercise with fair confidence, 





*G. Posener, Catalogue des ostraca hiératiques litté- 
raires de Deir el Médineh, II, 1 (Documents de fouilles 
de l'Institut Frangais d’Archéologie Orientale du Caire, 
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but when I have it complete before me it baffles 
me. I cannot see its orderly consecution as a lite- 
rary unit or its logic from the pedagogical stand- 
point. The text is a mishmash of letter-writing 
formulas, narrative, mortuary prayers, and pater- 
nal advice. Although the ancient schoolboy and I 
both write down our sentences with the same 
instruments, the essentials of his psychology are 
so different from mine that I can oniy maintain 
an eager pursuit, occasionally seeing him clearly 
and then losing him in the underbrush. 

Since I believe strongly that the forms, instru- 
ments, and methods are superficial and incidental, 
I am not deeply concerned with the transmission 
of forms and methods from one culture to another. 
Yet I find myself making reservations to this 
statement, with greater interest in some points 
than in other. 

The appearance of lapis lazuli or of obsidian in 
the predynastic graves of Egypt is instructive as 
showing a commerce which had long range, but 
by itself does not demand any persuasive influence 
of Asia upon Egypt or of Egypt upon Asia. How- 
ever, one must give greater concern to the pre- 
dynastic relations of Egypt and Mesopotamia as 
shown in architecture, since Egyptian monumental 
construction in brick can be shown to be derivative 
from Mesopotamian construction in brick.* This 
influence of Mesopotamia upon Egypt may have 
lasted for four centuries to provide the imposing 
monumental effort of a young culture and may 
have been one of the catalysts for the precipita- 
tion of the classical Egyptian culture, but the 
Mesopotamian forms proved to be exotic and 
transitory, so that Egypt soon abandoned them 
and expressed her own independent genius in 
monumental architecture in stone. Certainly the 
Mesopotamian stimulus was real and effective, but 
it did not become a part of the specifically Egyp- 
tian architecture when Egypt was able to express 
her own native spirit. 

Much more important and much more damaging 
to my thesis was the transmission of a means 
which was also a great intellectual concept, that is, 
a system of writing which used phonograms in 
addition to ideograms. Therein lay the greatest 
contribution of Mesopotamia to the intellectual 


XVIII; Cairo, 1951), with the text which Posener has 
identified as Kmit. ‘ 

°H. Frankfort, “ The Origin of Monumental Architec- 
ture in Egypt,” in AJSL, LVIIT (1941), 329-58. 
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and cultural awakening of Egypt, perhaps the 
strongest catalyst in precipitating the Egyptian 
cultural system at the beginning of the dynasties. 
Decidedly such a recognition of debt modifies the 
dogmatic assertion that cultural expression is es- 
sentially a product of a unique experience. Here, 
unlike architecture, the physical form was not 
transmitted, since the Egyptian picture-signs were 
natively Egyptian and not Mesopotamian. Here 
the essential ideas were transmitted and accepted 
and were formative of the culture. Although one 
may still insist that what was written was radically 
different in each of these two cultures, the necessity 
for modifying my dogmatism at this point opens 
the way for further modification on other questions, 

The Renaissance in western Europe opens a 
major question about the relative weight of cul- 
tural transmission and cultural experience. In 
how far do we believe that this was the birth of 
our western culture, or in how far do we believe 
that it was a rebirth? Such a question has ana- 
logus interest for those of us who are interested 
in the modern orient, all parts of which are in 
revolutionary process and many parts of which 
insist that this revolutionary process is really a 
renaissance of their older cultural tradition. Can 
an organism be reborn? Does not an organism 
become an independent entity at birth? Can the 
modern orient achieve its ambitions for inde- 
pendent recognition within the world without 
making a formal rejection of the past? 


The spiritual and intellectual indebtedness of 
western Europe to its classical and oriental prede- 
cessors has been eloquently argued by others. For 
example, George Sarton recently gave a lecture 
on “The Incubation of Western Culture in the 
Middle East,”* in which he concluded that the 
Near East was clearly “the cradle of our religion 
and of our scientific and artistic ideals” and that 
from the Near East came the means of salvaging 
western culture “during the Middle Ages when 
an Iron Curtain [between the Greek and Latin 
areas] was cutting the world asunder.” The testi- 
mony which Sarton has gathered in his Jntro- 
duction to the History of Science® is surely 
conclusive evidence on the indebtedness of the 
classical world to the ancient orient and of western 


*The George C. Keiser Foundation Lecture, Library 
of Congress, published 1951. 
* Three volumes, Baltimore, 1927-48. 


Europe to the medieval orient. Or is the modern 
western world so different from the medieval orient 
that we are justified in insisting that there may 
have been transmission of forms and techniques 
only, but not of essential attitudes and expressions ? 

The cherishing care which Muslim scholars gave 
to classical science and philosophy certainly offered 
the western renaissance an impetus which would 
otherwise have been impossible. When barbarism 
laid its dark cloud over all of Europe. it was the 
Muslim and Jewish scholars who kept alight the 
torch of scholarly thought as they had received it 
from the Hellenistic orient. It is good to hear 
that Arab scholars have just celebrated the millen- 
ary of ibn Sina; we occidentals may join in 
grateful honor to this great Muslim scientist and 
philosopher. 

The very mechanics of the transmission from 
the classical world through the orient to western 
Europe was so tortuous that it gives promise that 
cultural values may be cherished through devious 
difficulties. Consider the line from Aristotle to 
Thomas Aquinas as it passes through ibn Rushd, 
known to the west as Averroés. The Arab Muslim 
ibn Rushd knew no Greek, and the western Chris- 
tian Aquinas knew no Arabic, and yet the thought 
of Aristotle was preserved for the stimulation of 
the west by ibn Rushd’s commentaries. Surely this 
is another good example of the ability of one cul- 
ture to learn something essential from another, 
even for a third to learn from a second. 

However, even here there is a significant twist 
to the history when one recognizes that Thomas 
Aquinas’ interest in ibn Rushd was a strong reac- 
tion against the heterodoxy of the Arab’s com- 
mentary. They were using the same materials, 
but the European Christian was, out of his experi- 
ence, applying a different interpretation to those 
materials from that of the Muslim Arab.° 

It seems that this is not an either-or proposi- 
tion, either that every culture owes a primary debt 
to some preceding culture or that every culture 
shapes itself out of its own experience. The analogy 
of the human individual is still valid, that we 
inherit physical form from our parents, that our 
psychology is shaped out of our environmental 
experience, but that we also have our formative 
experiences in the home environment of our pat- 
ents. Thus, although it may be true that the 


®* Sarton, Introduction, II, 355-61. 
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essence of a culture is the unique product of 
individual self-discovery rather than a kind of 
biological heredity, it may commonly be the case 
that older and later cultures have a common home 
environment or that neighboring cultures have a 
very similar environment. Further, when a younger 
culture has reached within itself a certain maturity 
of spiritual, intellectual, and technological ad- 
vance, it may eagerly borrow from an older cul- 
ture forms of self-expression and methods of ac- 
tivity, thus exhibiting remarkable similarity of 
external appearance. Yet the independent inner 
experience comes first and is the essential motiva- 
tion for the borrowing of elements which are only 
forms and means for the expression of the inner 
maturing. There may still be truth in both the 
propositions that each culture is a discrete and 
essentially unique organism and that there is re- 
markable community of culture both geographicelly 
and temporally. We need to understand each ex- 
pression within itself alone and within the his- 
torical and geographical settings which give its 
environmental influence. 

This argument has led me to the point where I 
must soon make concessions to the material set- 
tings of different cultures and thus argue geo- 
graphic and economic determinants. The static 
character of oriental cultures for centuries or for 
millennia down to modern times is a visible factor 
of our common study. Until the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries most of the orient had a way 
of life and a form of expression which had con- 
tinued with little change from medieval times, or, 
in other cases, from ancient times. Sometimes 
this status was given sanction by reference to a 
body of writing, like the Confucian system in 
China or the backing of the Quran for Islamic 
society. However, whether the written word gave 
the system greater rigidity or not, the system was 
static because it was the product of a series of 
geographical, economic, and historical conditions, 
which were little changed for long centuries. 

All of us are familiar with striking vestiges of 
old oriental beliefs or practices into modern times. 
One or two examples will suffice to illustrate these 
survivals. In modern Egypt the owl is regarded 
as a bird of ill omen, apparently because of its 
nocturnal activities. Recently it has been pointed 
out that the ancient Egyptian hieroglyphs some- 
times depicted the owl with a knife cutting across 
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its head, thus keeping the dangerous bird under 
effective control.’ 

In the colonnade of the Temple of Deir el Bahri 
where the divine birth of Queen Hat-shepsut is 
depicted and among the scenes following the actual 
birth, there is a depiction of the god Anubis 
trundling a large disc or ball along the ground. 
The scholar who published these scenes over fifty 
years ago thought that this round object might 
represent the moon and symbolize its renewal, con- 
nected with the thought of a divine birth. His label 
to the scene made this guess definite: “ Anubis 
Rolling the Disc of the Moon.” * Some years later 
an anthropological study of modern practices and 
superstitions in the Oasis of Khargeh brought out 
the observation that seven days after the birth of 
a child the infant was placed in a large sieve with 
salt and grain and shaken lightly. Then the father 
trundled the sieve through the village streets like 
a hoop. Presumably the new-born child’s fate is 
sifted out by this custom. Here modern practice 
defines for us the ancient scene. In other cases 
the ancient custom may explain for us the ap- 
parently meaningless modern survival. 


There is an alarming condition of such sur- 
vivals from ancient times. We see certain customs 
and beliefs which have persisted for thousands of 
years, and we believe that systematic search might 
discover a larger body of such vestiges of interest 
to all students of the orient. The alarm rises out 
of the observation that the search is becoming 
much more difficult in our times, through the 
spread of modern communications and through 
the manipulation of masses of people by pressure 
agencies of propaganda. In previous gencrations 
the great mass of people was little affected by 
modernization. Each culture had its higher tra- 
dition of the elite, the educated, and the ruling 
class, a tradition which was open to outside cur- 
rents and therefore did change, and its lower tra- 
dition of the great body of the people, who were 
uneducated and restrained to the same hard agri- 


7p. E. Newberry, in Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, 
XXXVII (1951), 72 f. 

SE. Naville, The Temple of Deir el Bahari, Part II 
(London, 1897), Pl. LV, p. 18. 

® Reported in the journal Ancient Egypt, 1914, p. 88. 
See also W. S. Blackman, The Fellahin of Upper Egypt 
(London, 1927), 79; and the same, 280 ff. for a number 
of ancient Egyptian practices which have survived to 
the present. 
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cultural and domestic duties as their remote an- 
cestors. Most of the common people lived in 
agricultural villages or in nomadic or semi-nomadic 
conditions, constituting culturally stagnant back- 
waters which were little affected by the changes 
in the higher tradition. 

Furthermore, the elite ruling class employed the 
muscles of the common people, but there was rela- 
tively little attempt to enlist their minds or hearts. 
Limited transportation and the bondage to an 
area of land kept the common man in a narrow 
orbit which was little affected by the outside world. 
Under these conditions, which were normal until 
our own generation, the lower tradition of each 
oriental culture could continue a perennial status 
from the past. Pagan, Christian, or Muslim, the 
Egyptian peasant remained the same. 


Today communications have opened up to affect 
these backwaters and the simple people who live 
in them. The higher tradition and the outer 
world more often come to them and exhibit powers 
and privileges which appeal to them as desirable 
and within their reach. Communications in the 
form of the written word or of the air-borne word 
are specifically directed toward them in order to 
influence them and thus change them. In many 
oriental cultures they have been uprooted and 
moved elsewhere by drastic political misfortunes ; 
in other cultures they have been offered travel 
excursions to some seat of the government in 
order to capture their loyalty to that government. 
Change is in the air. In such areas as Arabia, 
where the camel was both a means of transporta- 
tion and an essential of the economy, the change 
to motor transport has effected a real revolution 
of life. 

Thus the common people in the orient are no 
longer static but have become aware of other ways 
of life and may have an uneasy sense that they 
are retarded. Some of them are reluctant to admit 
the existence of long-standing folk practice or folk 
lore, in the vague sense that it is not modern. 
Furthermore, governments which pretend to mod- 
ern power are trying to suppress evidence of the 
old, alleging that the airplane and motorbus have 
replaced the camel and donkey, the tractor has 
replaced the cow-drawn plow, and the skyscraper 
apartment house has replaced the mud-brick hut. 
Political propaganda urges the people that they 
must be made anew in power and therefore must 


cut themselves off from the simple thought and 
attitudes of their fathers. 

It is thus far more difficult to study the past 
by reference to vestiges in the present, and that 
whole phenomenon of otherness which is the great 
common factor of our western confrontation of 
the orient is being blurred by revolutionary change 
in our own time. The “cycle of Cathay” which 
could once be contrasted to “ fifty years of Europe” 
is now trying to outstrip Europe in speed of change. 

Visibly there is a revolution going on in the 
orient. In how far is this essentially a political 
revolution which seeks for national sovereignty 
and power, and in how far is it a complete cultural 
revolution, which will produce enduring changes 
in social organization and social behavior? Cer- 
tainly it seems to be both, but it is difficult to 
analyze the degree and the penetration of the 
cultural revolution when we stand in the midst of 
the process, without perspective. 

One answer which the orientalist can give is 
that, if it is a complete cultural revolution, then 
it is a drastic cutting away from a form of life 
and that one has to understand the past from 
which the culture is separating in order to under- 
stand the directions and the emphases of the 
change. If the Confucian system is being aban- 
doned in communist China or if Islamic social 
organization shows signs of cracking in the Near 
East, then the nature and the intensity of the 
revolution are directed against roots which lie deep 
in the soil. Those roots cannot be ignored. This 
is a valid answer, even though it involves the pre- 
sumption of full change for all people in the cul- 
ture. One may point to the examples of Japan 
and Turkey for effective revolutions after long 
stagnancy. 

However, we have not yet faced the question as 
to whether the current ferment is largely a politi- 
cal revolution, thus more superficial and ephemeral 
in nature, or a thoroughgoing change of that way 
of life which we westerners have thought of as the 
unchanging orient. In the lower tradition of the 
masses of the people will the old way of life resist 
pressure and continue to assert itself, because it 
is so thoroughly conditioned by the environmental 
setting of these people? The mountains must con- 
tinue to be the geographical habitat of one group 
of orientals, the desert of another, the river valleys 
of a third, and the seacoast of a fourth. Physical 
geography will not change, but economy may 
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change remarkably, as in those countries which 
have petroleum or important mineral deposits. 

Egypt will always have its abrupt contrast of 
the arid desert enclosing the fertile Valley of the 
Nile, resulting in a sharp consciousness of the 
difference between the unprofitable wilderness and 
the profitable soil, with a teeming, semi-urban 
population. Egypt will continue to be conscious of 
its fortunate superiority to its neighbors. She 
will remain open to the life-giving sun and will 
depend upon the life-giving inundation of the 
Nile. Egypt must continue to be basically agri- 
cultural rather than industrial. She will enjoy no 
exceptional natural resources in minerals or petro- 
leum. Her three major assets toward an industrial 
revolution lie in water power, cotton, and a geo- 
graphical centrality which might make her a com- 
mercial clearinghouse for her part of the world. 
On the bases of cotton and of commercial location 
Egypt could follow the way of Japan. 

However, such an industrial revolution would 
only be possible through a political revolution 
which penetrated below the surface and was a 
social eruption, or through a radical change in the 
psychology of the ruling class. If the wealthy 
Egyptians will believe firmly in the economic 
future of Egypt and will invest their resources 
heavily in that future, then the revolution may be 
complete and non-violent. There can be no peace- 
ful and penetrating change in any oriental country 
if medieval organization continues to insist upon 
its feudal privileges. 

The geographic factors of the several oriental 
countries remain the same as they always have 
been, a weight against extraordinary change. The 
economic factors have changed, particularly in 
those countries which have petroleum. It is thus 
valid to argue that a five-thousand year old way 


of life is undergoing relatively rapid change in 
parts of the orient and may never reassert itself. 

Yet I am still inclined to doubt whether that 
change will be a complete revolution in our life- 
time. In most of the oriental countries the struc- 
ture of political, economic, and social control is 
fixed within the ruling group, which is resistant 
of major economic or social disturbance. In the 
Islamic world the example of Turkey does not 
show violent reversal of the old, because the rem- 
nants of the Islamic structure are still operative 
in Turkey in a benign way. The immediate his- 
tory of China may be more instructive if indeed 
communism does succeed in rooting out the long- 
standing supports of the Confucian system. Even 
there it seems likely that, as in the case of Japan, 
the solution may be an attempt to reconcile and 
blend the old and the new. It seems both unproved 
and uncertain that the current upheaval in the 
orient will cut orientals completely off from their 
long past or will remove that sense of otherness 
with which we westerners still regard the orient. 

These ingenuous remarks must be accepted as 
both personal and partial. The orient as a whole 
is diverse and intricate. Yet it does seem indi- 
cated that we orientalists definitely will benefit by 
sharing with each other our beliefs, theories, atti- 
tudes, techniques—and problems. We are still 
dealing with phenomena which are, on the one 
hand, distinct from the phenomena of our western 
world and, on the other hand, are relatively uni- 
form within themselves in regional extent, in his- 
torical time, and in spiritual and intellectual ex- 
pression. ‘Try as we may, we western students 
stand outside of the orient looking in. To achieve 
the greatest possible understanding from our ex- 
ternal position we need to pool all the resources 
which are commonly available to us, 
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ACCURATE AND UNBIASED history of scholarship 
can at times be as important as scholarship itself. 
But if this is especially true of Sinology, it is by 
the same token especially difficult for the sinologist 
to accomplish. On the one hand he finds himself 
all but lost in the wilderness of a vast and largely 
unindexed literature; on the other he may well 
have his judgment guided by national allegiances 
and recent events, both influences difficult to evade, 
but nevertheless quite inimical and at times fatal 
to true scholarship. No problem in the study of 
the relations of China with her cultural colony 
Japan can possibly be approached without keeping 
this dilemma in mind, nor without a firm resolve 
that one’s critical faculties be not impaled on its 
horns. 
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In a recent and most valuable contribution, 
Ité Jinsai, a Philosopher, Educator and Sinologist 
of the Tokugawa Period (Monumenta Serica Mono- 
graph XII [1948]),* Fr. Joseph John Spae notes 
at least twice a curious parallel between the work 
of Tokugawa Confucianists in Japan and that of 
Ch‘ing scholars in China a few generations later, 
First, in connection with Itd Jinsai’s (1627- 
1705) studies on the Confucian Analects (Lun- 
yii), Father Spae says: 


It goes without saying that Jinsai was unacquainted 
with the studies of Wang Nien-sun .. . (1744-1832), 
Juan Yiian ... (1764-1849) and Wang Yin-chih ... 
(1766-1834). Two generations before these giants of the 
historical school wrote their famous commentaries, Jinsai 
arrived at conclusions not altogether different from 
theirs.* 


Then, speaking of the work of the discipies of 
Ogiii Sorai (1666-1728) in annotating and emend- 
ing rare editions and works, he notes: 


Yamanoi Konron published a Shichikei-Méshi-kobun* 
[sic! read kébun>] and Dazai Shundai a Kobun-Kokyo 

.. which attracted great attention. It would be inter- 
esting to compare these Japanese efforts toward editing 
annotated and emendated texts . . . with those of con- 
temporary Chinese scholars like Lu Wén-ch‘ao . .. (1717- 
1796), Huang P*ei-lieh... (1763-1825), Juan Yiian..., 
and the whole Ch‘ing movement of text-criticism. It does 
seem certain, however, that there have been no direct 
relations between the two.* 


Fortunately, thanks especially to the diligence 
of Nakamura Kyishird* and Kano Naoki,’ the 


1 Of. the review by Donald H. Shively, HJAS, 11 (1948), 
456-64; he corrects many dates and other misprints in 
the work, but does not treat the subject discussed here. 

* Spae, op. cit., 179. 

* Tbid., 78 note 74. 

* Nakamura (later Nakayama) Kyiishiréa (1874- ); 
“Shina ni okeru hompd gakusha chojutsu no honkoku 
dempa ” [The Reprinting and Dissemination in China of 
the Works of Japanese Scholars], Appendix III to his 
“ Kinsei Shina no Nihon bunka ni oyoboshitaru seiryoku 
eikyd ” [Some Important Influences of Present-day China 
on Japanese Culture], II, Shigaku Zasshi, 25 (1914), 

















materials for testing the validity of this last state- 
ment are not difficult to collect. I have presented 
the most important of these materials below, in 
the hope that the evidence here gathered will help 
toward a more accurate revaluation of the cultural 
borrowings and re-borrowings betwen China and 
Japan during the important period in question, In 
place of ‘no direct relations,’ I shall attempt to 
demonstrate a vigorous and vital cultural inier- 
course. 

On March 9, 1728, Yamanoi Tei*, Confucian 
and scholar in the service of the Lord of Saijé,® 
died, aged 39 sui,’ his health shattered by the 
exertion of completing his master work, the 
Textual Study of the Seven Classics and the 
Mencius noted above. Some 100 years later, the 
then Lord of Saij6 was troubled in a dream by 
Yamanoi’s ‘hungry ghost,’ whereupon he invited 
Watanabe Hakusuke4 (1822-1862)® to take service 
with him, change his name to Yamanoi, and 





288-291, has collected a mine of information on our sub- 
ject; it is cited hereafter simply as Nakamura. 

5 Kano Naoki> (1868-1947), “ Yamanoi Tei to Shichikei 
Moshi kébun hoi [Yamanoi Tei and the Textual Study 
of the Seven Classics and the Mencius with its Suppple- 
ment],” in his Shinagaku bunséd [Collected Sinological 
Papers] (Tokyo, 1927), pp. 178-209. The essay itself is 
dated 1926. Here we have a most painstaking study of 
the very work which gives rise to the present discussion, 
by an eminently qualified man. Kano quotes all his 
sources in the original Chinese or kambun text, gives 
citations, and is careful to give all variants found for 
any particular fact in the primary sources in which he 
deals exclusively. I cite this study below simply as 
Kano; my citations refer as often to the primary sources 
he cites, many of which have been unavailable to me, as 
to the study itself. The study is easily available; note 
that Spae, op. cit., 54 note 7, cites another (Kyoto, 1926) 
edition of it! (Cf. Yii Shih-yii, comp., A Bibliography 
of Orientological Contributions in Thirty-Eight Japanese 
Periodicals, Harvard-Yenching Institute Sinologival Index 
Series, Supplement no. 6 [1933], 54 col. 2.) 

* Yamanoi’s original surname was Okami, his personal 
name, Tei or Chitei, his style, Kun‘i, his sobriquet, 
Konron, and his common appellation, Zenroku‘. Cf. 
KDOC 536-537, JRGR 194. He was a disciple of Ogii 
Sorai (ef. KDOC 108-110, JRGR 164) and served the 
Lord of Saijd in the province of Iyo, a branch house of 
the Lord of Kii, with whom he took service in 1718.4 

Erratum: in the list of characters appended, Notes, 
Item e¢, for fifth character (Mathews 1509) read instead 
third character, same line (Mathews 6392). 

* For a discussion of his birth date and other details, 
see Kano 180. 

*Cf. DJMJ 6.381. He was at the Ashikaga College 
for three years beginning in 1842. See also note 15 below. 
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revive the Yamanoi line.®° And well might his 
lordship have been thus troubled, for he was doing 
but tardy justice to the memory of one of his 
nation’s great scholars, a man who in his own 
time had made the proud literati of Manchu China 
vie with each other in their eagerness to possess 
his books. 

The complete biography of Yamanoi has yet 
to be written, but most of the available mate- 
rials have been collected and criticised by Kano.’ 
He appears to have been of a naturally serious 
disposition, and never to have enjoyed robust 
health.? About 1722 or 1723,)* he and Nemoto 
Bui® (1699-1764)** obtained permission to go to 
the Ashikaga College ** to collate with the then- 
current texts the rare manuscripts and printed 
editions of the Chinese classics preserved there. 
Some three years of intense work saw the project 
completed, and a fair copy presented to the Lord 
of Saij6 in 1726. Two years later Yamanoi died, 
in his native village.*® 


The Lord of Saijé seems to have been as appre- 
ciative of Yamanoi’s Textual Study as his suc- 
cessors were to be careless of Yamanoi’s memory ; 
six months after Yamanoi’s death, he presented a 
copy of the work to the Bakufu officials.**® A month 


* Kano 178. 

7° Kano 179-180. 

11 See the notes on his behavior at a picnic in 1729 
with Dazai Shundai¢ (1680-1747) (cf. KDOC 291-2, 
JRGR 164) and others, in Kano 183. 

*2 Kano 185-7. 

** Cf. ADOC 377; JRGR 197. 

** The Ashikaga College, in modern Tochigi Prefecture, 
Ashikaga-shi, Shohei-machi. Its origins are obscure, but 
the story attributing its institution to Ashikaga Yoshi- 
kane (1147-1196), a brother-in-law of Minamoto Yori- 
tomo and partisan with him against the Taira, seems 
most reliable. Its library was begun with purchases made 
in China by Uesugi Norizanef (?— 1455), and continued 
by his descendants. Some 760 ts‘é of its collection still 
survive. See the articles Ashikaga gakké and Ashikaga 
gakké bunko in Tsuji Zennosuke, ed., Kokushi jiten 
[A Dictionary of Japanese History], 1.91 (Tokyo, 1940). 

*° Kano 185. The Tohd bunka kenkyii-jo in Kyoto has 
the copy of the 13 classics with their commentaries 
which Yamanoi used in his collation work, with manu- 
script notes dating the completion of each part of the 
work. These have been published in the Téhé gakuhd, 
Kyoto 9. 387-91 (1938). The copy Yamanoi used was 
printed in China during the period 1522-1567, at Fukien. 
In its present state the document has been ‘ corrected ’ 
by Watanabe [Yamanoi] Hakusuke (see also note 8 
above). 

16 Kano 188. 
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later Yoshimune, the 8th Tokugawa Shogun, com- 
manded Ogiii Hokkeif (1673-1754),‘" a younger 
brother of Ogiii Sorai, commonly known as Butsu 
Kan*, to compose a Supplement to the Textual 
Study, which was immediately begun.** 

The historical materials of the Tokugawa house 
rather naturally tend to treat the entire Textual 
Study as the result of an order of Yoshimune, 
and say that the Shogun ordered it written in 1728 
when, in the course of an official progress, he heard 
of the Ashikaga College and of its rare book 
treasures. Kano suggests that the following more 
accurately tells the story: Yoshimune, because of 
his relationship to the Lords of Saij6, was most 
likely informed of the project, and made aware of 
its importance, from its inception. But the original 
inspiration for the work was actually due, in all 
probability, to Ogii Sorai. This version would 
explain the selection of his younger brother to com- 
pose the Supplement.’® The Supplement was com- 
pleted and presented to the Shogun in January 
of 1731, and printed in July of the same vear.”° 

Fortunately the next step in the transmission 
of Yamanoi’s Textual Study to China, as well as 
the motivation for this action, is clearly recorded 
in the Tokugawa records. The Tsikd Ichiran®,”* 
kan 199, informs us: 


In 1730 Ogiii Sdshichird! [Ogii Hokkei] collated the 
Five Classics, the Analects, the Book of Filial Piety, 
and the Mencius, from old printed texts and their com- 
mentaries which had been brought over [from China] 
during the Sung dynasty and which were preserved in 
the Ashikaga College, and thus wrote the Tertual Study, 
in all, 32 ts‘é, which was then sent to the Ch‘ing court. 
There, because of the disturbances at the time of the 
Sung and the Chin, these old texts have been lost for 500 
years, and we understand that such old texts have not 
been seen since the time of Chu Tzti [1130-1200]. That 
they are now to be brought over from Japan for the first 
time is an unexcelled honour in the East... Truly, Our 
Court is one where both the arts of war and the arts of 
peace flourish at their most brilliant! ** 


As Kano says, this passage not only tells us how 





17Cf. KDOC 110, JRGR 195, DJMJ 1. 639. 

18 Kano 188. 

1° Kano 189-191. 

2°Kano 192. 

21 Compiled by Hayashi Teiu* (1800-1859) (DJMJ 5. 
171, JRGR 46). It covers foreign relations from the 
Genroku (1688-1703) to the Bunsei (1818-1829) periods. 
Hayashi’s preface is dated 1856. 

22 Tsiké ichiran, kan 199, Kokusho kank6-kai edition, 
5.250 (Tokyo, 1936). It cites in turn a 15 kan manu- 
script work, the Meikun tokké-rokub; cf. KSKD 2. 1913. 


and why Yamanoi’s Textual Study was trans- 
mitted to China; it also shows us much about the 
character of Yoshimune and the temper of his 
times. Probably for the first time in history we 
find a conscious attempt in high places to reverse 
the flow of cultural influences from China to 
Japan.** 

The exact year in which it was ordered that the 
work be sent to China is not recorded; Kano 
deduces that it must have been between 1731 and 
1736, the year of the death of Hosoi Kotaku! 
(1658-1736) ,?* a noted calligrapher commissioned 
to write the title of the book on the copy to be 
sent to China to insure its good reception. It seems 
to have reached China earlier than Dazai Shundai’s 
(1680-1747)*° Kobun kékyé Késhi-den‘,?* printed 
in the same year and shortly after also sent to 
China.** The task of sending Yamanoi’s Teztual 
Study to China was entrusted by Yoshimune to 
the Nagasaki ** Bugyd.*® 


23 Kano 193. 

** KDOC 451, DJMJ 5. 486. 

25 See note 11, above. 

*°Tt appeared in China as the first item in the Chih- 
pu-tsu chai ts‘ung-shu of Pao T‘ing-po (see below), with 
a preface by Dazai dated 1731. The postface by Pao says 
that he obtained the copy which he reprinted from ‘ my 
friend Mr. Wang! who obtained it in Nagasaki.’ Cf. 
Nakamura 289. The text which Dazai published and 
which Pao reprinted is now known to be not actually a 
work of Han time but a forgery of the Period of the 
Northern and Southern Courts (420-589 aA. D.); see 
Hattori Unokichi, Jtsuzon shomoku [A Bibliography of 
Lost Works Preserved], 4-5 (Tokyo, 1933) for a dis- 
cussion of this problem; also for a list of surviving 
Japanese manuscripts of this work, and a criticism of 
the Ashikaga text. 

27 Kano 195. 

*° During the period in question Nagasaki was the 
great center of commercial relations with China. In 1635 
the Bakufu ordered that all Chinese trade with Japan 
be restricted to this port, and here a special office, the 
TO Tstjij, was established to deal with the Chinese mer- 
chants; also a residence for Chinese doing business there. 
The flourishing trade diminished with the increase of 
smuggling, and later, the enforcement by the government 
of more rigid regulations. For a great number of docu- 
ments on the réle of Nagasaki at this period, see Hoso- 
kawa Junjiré et al., ed., Koji ruien [An Encyclopedia 
of Antiquities], Gaikd-bu [Section on Foreign Relations] 
15, popular edition vol. 28. 105-194 (Tokyo, 1934). For 
a study of the Chinese residence in Nagasaki, see lida 
Sugashi, “ Nagasaki ni okeru Shina kenchiku ” [Chinese 
Architecture in Nagasaki], T6hd gakuhd, Tokyo 5 (1934), 
257-324. Other historical materials on Sino-Japanese re- 
lations during the Ch‘ing, especially commercial rela- 
tions, are to be found in Iida Tadahiko, Yashi 285, 3rd 
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What was the reception in China of this un- 
solicited gift? Luckily its progress there is well 
recorded, thanks to the Chinese penchant for pre- 
faces, postfaces, and bibliographical memoirs. In 
Chai Hao’s *° Ssii-shu K‘ao-i!** there is the fol- 
lowing notice of Yamanoi’s work: 


I do not know exactly when Yamanoi Tei lived, but 
having inspected his book, I think that he was not far 
removed in time from Butsu Kan, or that he perhaps 
lived in the middle of the Ming period. In 1761, I was 
introduced by Master Hang of Chin-p‘u™ to Mr. Wang™ 
of the Hsiao-fén-ch‘ang®, from whom I borrowed this book 
to inspect it. From it I learned that in that country 
[Japan] they still possessed the [Lun-yii] Huang K‘an 
i-shu?, and I told this to Hang. Hang at first did not 
seriously believe it. But upon inspecting it again care- 
fully, he stood with me facing the east and sighed a 
great sigh. But then, ten years later, after the story 
had circulated among my friends, Mr. Wang P*éng of 
Wu-lina went to Japan, finally purchased a copy there, 
and returned with it.** 


The Mr. Wang is easily identifiable as Wang 
Ch‘i-shu (1728-1799?)%* and Master Hang is of 
course Hang Shih-chiian (1696-1773).** Chai 
Hao, who quotes the Textual Study of Yamanoi in 
his Ssii-shu K‘ao-t, is probably the first Chinese 


edition, 5. 3262-64 (Tokyo, 1930). He gives a list of the 
Chinese ports doing business with Nagasaki, and men- 
tions trade in books, textiles, metals, paper and brushes, 
medicines, ete. , 

2° The bugyd was the administrative chief of municipal 
affairs. A postface to the Pao reprint noted in note 26, 
above, says that Yamanoi’s Textual Study was obtained 
in Nagasaki and brought back to China by a merchant 
named I Fu-ch‘iuk. The 7'sik6é ichiran, 227, lists a Chi- 
nese merchant named I Fu-chiu! from Suchow who ar- 
rived in Nagasaki in March 1720. Kano 197 suggests 
that they may have been the same man. I Fu-chiu and 
his importance in the history of Japanese art are noticed 
in Harold G. Henderson and H. Minamoto, An Illustrated 
History of Japanese Art (Kyoto, 1935), p. 236. 

* Chai Hao, a native of Chekiang, was a scholar and 
merchant; chin-shih of 1754. He is reputed to have been 
very nearsighted and to have read with the book an inch 
from his face. Notices in Heibon-sha, comp., Dai hyakka 
jiten [An Encyclopedic Dictionary], 18. 92 (Tokyo, 
1933); see also the six references cited in Tu Lien-ché 
and Fang Chao-ying, comp., Index to Thirty-three Col- 
lections of Ch‘ing Dynasty Biographies, Harvard-Yench- 
ing Institute Sinological Index Series, no. 9 (1932) s. v. 

“It has a preface by Hang Shih-chiian (see below), 
dated 1769. 

* Ssti-shu k‘ao-i, Tsung-k‘ao 32.6a-b. The notice of 
Yamanoi’s work begins on 5b; Kano 197 quotes a little 
less of the passage than I have translated above. 

** See Fang Chao-ying in ECCP 2. 810-12. 

**See Fang Chao-ying in ibid., 1. 276-7. 


scholar to utilize texts preserved in Japan to emend 
the texts then current in China, but his interests, 
judging from the above notice, seem to have been 
more concerned with obtaining a copy of the com- 
mentary to the Analects to which he refers than 
with utilizing the resources of Yamanoi’s work.*® 


Wang Ch‘i-shu seems to have thought highly of 
the Textual Study, however, for he subsequently 
submitted it to the Imperial Manuscript Library, 
the Ssi-k‘u ch‘iian-shu,** according to the Ssi-k‘u 
ch‘iian-shu tsung-mu.** The Imperial editors 
entertained some doubts on the dating of certain 
of the Ashikaga texts, but found the work on the 
whole a valuable one for emendation purposes, and 
gave it a place in their catalogue.** 

Another Hangchow book collector, the celebrated 
Pao T‘ing-po (1728-1814),°*° who was eager for 
rare books to include in his collection of reprints, 
the Chih-pu-tsu chai ts‘ung-shu,*° a work which 
won him the highest Imperial praise, was the one 
who finally managed to obtain this Analects com- 
mentary, a supplementary commentary by Huang 
K‘an (died a.p. 545) to the Lun-yii chi-chieh of 
Ho Yen (died a.p. 249).** It was collated and 
edited in 1720 from texts preserved in the Ashi- 
kaga College by Nemoto Bui and published in 
Japan in 1750.** In the process, Pao also obtained 


*5 Kano 198. 

8°See Luther Carrington Goodrich, The Literary In- 
quisition of Ch‘ien Lung (Baltimore, 1935), especially 
the references cited on 31, for a history of the Ssi-k‘u 
ch‘iian-shu. 

87 Ssu-k‘u ch‘iian-shu tsung-mu, Ta-tung shu-chu_ 1930 
lithographed edition, chiian 33.7b-8a. It says, charac- 
teristically, “ We do not know exactly who these two 
{[Yamanoi and Butsu] are, but from the type of printing 
and color of the paper it is probably a Japanese publi- 
cation.” It is also interesting to note that in James R. 
Ware and Wéng Tu-chien, Index to Sst K‘u Ch‘iian Shu 
Tsung Mu and Wei Shou Shu Mu, Harvard-Yenching 
Sinological Index Series no. 7 (1932) vol. 2. 3, both 
Yamanoi and Butsu are identified as of the Ch‘ing 
period! 

88 Kano 199. 

*° See Nancy Lee Swann in ECCP 2. 612-3. 

"See Nancy Lee Swann, ‘Seven Intimate Library 
Owners,’ HJAS 1 (1936), 381. 

“1 The Tun-huang fragments have shown Nemoto’s text 
actually to be a contamination of the Huang K‘an com- 
mentary with later works; see Arthur Waley, The Ana- 
lects of Confucius (London, 1938), p. 71 note 1; also 
Spae, op. cit., p. 15. Hattori, op. cit., 6-7, gives a com- 
plete treatment of Nemoto’s work; cf. also note 48 below. 

“2 Pao’s preface is dated 1788. The original preface 
by Hattori Nankaku™ (1683-1759) (KDOC 391, JRGR 








another copy of Yamanoi’s Tezrtual Study. The 
Wang P*‘éng ** of Chai Hao’s notice was a Hang- 
chow painter and an intimate of Pao’s, who made 
several trips to Japan. Pao had urged him to be 
on the lookout for rare books while in Japan, and 
to purchase any he could locate for him.** 

Pao seems to have supposed that such books did 
exist in Japan, not because of Yamanoi’s Teztual 
Study, but because of the account in the Sung- 
shih*® of how the Japanese Buddhist priest 
Chénen’ (?-1016) had presented the Sung court 
with a copy of the Hsiao-ching Chéng-chus.*® Pao 
reasoned that if such rare volumes existed in Japan 
during the Sung, perhaps they might still be 
preserved there. 

Long before Pao, there had been a healthy tra- 
dition alive in China to the effect that texts lost 
there might possibly be recovered in Japan, and 
Pao was hardly the first to make an attempt to 
obtain them there, although his hunch had the 
soundest basis. In a famous poem, the Jih-pén- 
tao két, Ou-yang Hsiu (1007-1072), alluding to a 
fabulous pre-Han voyage, presumably to Japan,” 


170, DJMJ 5.137) is found at the end of chiian 10 in the 
reprint. Waley, op. cit., loc. cit., refers to him as Fukube 
Genky6; Genky6® was Nankaku’s name, but the reading 
‘Fukube’ here is unwarranted. 

*’ See the references cited in Tu Lien-ché and Fang 
Chao-ying, op. cit., s.v., especially Li Chiin-chih, Ch‘ing 
hua-chia shih-shih®, 19. ting-hsia. 37a. 

** Kano 200. 

45 Sung-shih 491. 2a, in the second (1902) Chu-chien 
Chai lithographic reproduction of the 1739 (Ch‘ien Lung 
4) text of the Twenty Four Dynastic Histories. 

*° Chonen, a learned priest of the Fujiwara clan, had 
originally hoped to go on pilgrimage to India, but was 
prevented by his mother. He finally managed to leave 
in 983 with six companions, but went instead to China, 
arriving in 984. He returned to Japan three years later. 
Paul Pelliot, ‘ Notes de Bibliographie Chinoise,’ BEFEO 
2 (1902), 315 note 2, 330 note 3, notes Chénen’s trip to 
China, but follows the K‘ang Hsi tzii-tien s.v. in dating 
it in the period 998-1003, which is a little late; note 
that the Ching-chih-chii shih-hua (see below) gives the 
same dates. For the exact dates see the Sung-shih 149. 
lb col. 20 and 149. 3a col. 3; also the notice in NBJJ 
829-30. The Hsiao-ching Chéng-chu commentary is that 
by Chéng Hsiian (127-200 a. p.); ef. Pelliot, op. cit., 
p- 330 note 3. 

47 Shih-chi 6 and 118 tell how Hsii Fu? (or Hsii Shiha) 
and others petitioned the First Sovereign Emperor of 
Ch‘in to send an expedition to sea to search for the 
Isles of the Immortals. The Emperor sent them, together 
with several thousand young boys and girls (slaves?). 
‘Hsii Fu found a peaceful and fertile place; he stopped 
there, became king, and never returned.’ The Shih-chi 
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had written that there, thanks to this journey, 
there were preserved some 100 berks which had 
perished in the fire of the First Sovereign Emperor 
of Ch‘in, and that these the Japanese had ordered 
were not to be sent back to China.** An early 
attempt was made to obtain these literary treasures 
during the Sung period: in 1901 the Korean Yi 
Chi-ii" *° informed the Korean court, upon his 
return from China, that the Sung emperor had 
heard that the Koreans possessed similar, or the 
same, rare books, and that he desired them to 
prepare a bibliography of any such texts, even 
those existing only in incomplete form. The list 
prepared was disappointing, and seems to have 
contained no desirable titles.°° Another attempt 
was made during the Yiian: in 1261 the Korean 
Prince Sik’,®* who was being entertained in China, 
was asked whether such books were preserved in 
Korea, specifically a Ku-wén Shang-shu*. He 
replied that he thought not.** These attempts at 


passages are translated, with a discussion of possible 
identification with Japan, in Edouard Chavannes, Mém- 
oires historiques de Se-Ma Ts‘ien, II (Paris, 1897), pp. 
152-153, note 1. 

** The poem is quoted in full, with references to vari- 
ous editions, in Kondd Moku, Shina gakugei dai jii [A 
Dictionary of Sinology] (Tokyo, 1936), p. 987. Kondo 
here also summarizes a work by Kaibara Ekken (1630- 
1714) demonstrating that the poem in question is proha- 
bly wrongly attributed to Ou-yang Hsiu, but seems actu- 
ally to have been by Ssti-Ma Kuang (1019-1086). Other 
aspects of the poem are studied in Gotd Shukudé, “ Wakdé 
to Nihon-t6” [The Japanese Pirates and the Japanese 
Swords], Rekishi Chiri 28 (1916), 163 ff. 

““CSJS 661-2. 

5° See the Ching-chih-chii shih-hua of Chu I-tsunr (1629- 
1709) (Fang Chao-ying in ECCP 1. 184), a work on 
Ming poets, chiian 14. l6a-b. The bibliography is pre- 
served in the Koryo-sa of Chéng Nin-chis (1395-1468) 
(CSJS 1766); see the Tokyo edition of the Kokusho 
kank6-kai, 1. 150-1. Chu has 5th month incorrectly for 
6th month; ef. Chdsen-shi henshi-kai comp., Chdsen-shi 
[A History of Korea] 3.2. 38 (Keijo, 1932). 

52 Chu I-tsun, loc. cit.; he is quoting the Chung-t‘ang 
shih-chi of Wang Yiint (died 1304; biographies in Yiian- 
shih 167, Hsin Yiian-shih 188). This work is criticized 
in the Sst-k‘u ch‘iian-shu tsung-mu, chiian 166. 14a. 

5° His name is given as Sik" in the Sst-pu ts‘ung-k‘an 
edition of the Ch‘iu-chien hsien-shéng ta-ch‘iian wén-chi* 
20, chiian 82. 4b. 

5? Wang Yiin seems to have been confused about the 
name of the prince; according to Yiian-shih 4, the Kor- 
ean monarch at the time was named Sik", but his son 
was named Ch‘im’, and it was this Ch‘im who came to 
China in 1261. This is borne out by the Chdsen-shi, 3.4. 
334, which gives his name as Ch‘im*. The confusion is 
not unnatural, since in 1264, according to the Ta Ming 

















recovering the texts in Korea having been un- 
successful, dur.ng the Wan Li reign period of the 
Ming (1573-1620), it was officially suggested that 
they be sought in Japan, but the proposal was 
rejected by Yeh Ch‘un-chih*.°* Thus, Chinese 
scholars were not at all unprepared, psycholsgi- 
cally, to recover some of their lost treasures in the 
‘Eastern Country,’ and had in fact made several 
early attempts to do just that. 

Wang P*‘éng, as we have seen, more than justi- 
fied Pao’s hopes, for although he did not obtain 
the Book of Filial Piety commentary of the Sung- 
shih account, he did obtain Dazai Shundai’s publi- 
cation of the pseudo-K‘ung An-kuo recension of 
this text, and the much-desired Analects com- 
mentary, plus Yamanoi’s Textual Study. Accord- 
ing to Kano’s arrangement of the sources, Wang 
P‘éng must have made his purchases in Japan 
before 1764.°° The Analects commentary was re- 
printed in the seventh collection of Pao’s Chih-pu- 
tsu chai ts‘ung-shu, with a preface by Pao dated 
1788.°° 

The copy of Yamanoi’s Textual Study thus ob- 
tained was probably the copy which Pao lent to his 


chi-li, SikY himself came to Khubilai Khan’s court at 
Shang-tu (cited and translated in J. K. Fairbank and 
8. Y. Téng, “On the Ch‘ing Tributary System,” HJAS 6 
[1941], 141, 143). 

**Chu I-tsun, loc. cit. Yeh (Ming-shih 229) is the 
subject of Chu’s article. 

°§ Kano 202. 

°° This text came to the attention of Juan Yiian, who 
pronounced it a Six Dynasties text; see the preface to 
his Lun-yii chu-shu chiao-k‘an-chiy, in the Huang Ch‘ing 
ching-chieh 116. la, where he describes the copy he used. 
Cf. Nakamura 289-91. For a complete study of the trans- 


mission of this commentary in Japan, its introduction 


into China, and of the text itself, see the article by the 
noted Analects scholar Takeuchi Yoshio, “Ryd Ké Kan 
Rongo iso ni tsuite,’ [On the Lun-yii i-shu of Huang 
K‘an of the Liang], Shinagaku 3 (1922), 100-9, 226-37, 
280-92. Takeuchi (106) cites a notice of a Chinese re- 
print of this work even earlier than Pao’s, a ‘ Palace’ 
edition in either 1781 or 1786. He also includes a long 
list of Chinese scholars who have utilized it in their 
work, which I do not reproduce here. A study of this 
work, the Lun-yii Huang-shu k‘ao-chéng by Kuei Wén- 
ts‘an (1849-1886) was recently reprinted by Chao I-ch‘én 
and Wang Ta-lung in their Kéng-ch‘én ts‘ung-pien; see 
Hellmut Wilhelm, ‘A Selected List of Sinological Books 
Published in China since 1938,’ Monumenta Serica 7 
(1942), 99. The whole problem of the relation of the 
text recovered in Japan to the original is summarized 
in Liang Ch‘i-hsiung, “ Lun-yii chu-shu hui-k‘ao” [A 
Comprehensive Study of Commentaries to the Analects], 
Yenching Hsiieh-pao, 34 (1938), 216 ff. 
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friend Lu Wén-chao (1717-1796)*" in 1779. Until 
now, the work had been highly regarded in China,** 
but it could hardly be said to have been of great 
importance in the history of Chinese scholarship. 
From the middle of the Ch‘ien Lung reign period 
on, however, we have unmistakable evidence that 
the Textual Study was at least one major factor 
in encouraging the pursuit of textual criticism and 
emendation among Chinese scholars, 

In Luw’s Chou-i chu-shu chi-chéng tt-tz‘ii, we 
find the following: *° 


I have desired for 30 years to correct the errors in the 
Classics. In 1779 a friend [Pao T‘ing-po] showed me 
the Textual Study of Yamanoi Tei of Japan. I cried out 
in astonishment that a small foreign country should 
have anyone who can read books! He has taken many 
of our old Chinese books, as well as Sung printed books, 
and official and private pre-Ming editions, and collated 
them, using several copies. And his argumentation has 
its admirable points. But I regretted that he had not 
completely removed the errors in the old texts, and there- 
upon I first resolved to make this revision, beginning 
with the Chou-i. Now it is completed. In the autumn 
of 1780, in the capital, I also saw the Shih-san-ching 
chu-shu chéng-tzi# of Shén T‘ing fang [1702-1772] * 
...I could not restrain my joy! Truly, I did not expect 
suddenly to come upon such a great sight in my old age! 
And I rejoiced that our China has such men as he, of 
broad experience and comprehensive intellect. I myself 
have no doubt that it surpasses by far [the work of 
Yamanoi], but even so, how could we discard [the work 
of Yamanoi]? 


In another place, Lu, again speaking of the 
same work of Shén T‘ing-fang, says, “This has 
come from the hand of a Chinese scholar, and 
surpasses his [Yamanoi’s] book by far. However, 
the old texts he [Shén] saw cannot equal the 
numbers in Japan, and so Yamanoi’s book cannot 
be discarded.” ° 


5? See Fang Chao-ying in ECCP 1. 549-500. Kano (203) 
speculates on why Pao waited 15 years before lending 
such an important book to Lu. 

5’ Kano quotes, for example, praise of Yamanoi’s Text- 
ual Study from Wang Ming-shéng’s (1722-1798) Shih- 
ch‘i-shih shang-chiieh, chiian 92 (Tu Lien-ché in ZOCP 
2.828). This work, a critical study of the 17 dynastic 
histories, was first printed in 1787. Wang’s provenance 
of the Textual Study is not clear (Kano 202). Also cited 
is a notice of the Textual Study from the Lun-yii i-shu 
ts‘an-ting of Wu Ch‘ien (1733-1813) (Fang Chao-ying 
in ECCP 1. 341 col. 2). 

5°In his Pao-ching t‘ang wén-chi?, printed 1795-1797, 
chiian 7. 1b-3a, in the Ssii-pu ts‘ung-k‘an edition. 

6° See Li Man-kuei in ECCP 2. 646-7. 

®1 Pao-ching t‘ang wén-chi, 2a. 

62 Ch‘i-ching Méng-tzi k‘ao-wén pu-i t‘i-te‘t, in Pao- 
ching t‘ang wén-chi, chiian 7. 4a-b. 














From the tone of these notes, I think we cannot 
but agree with Kano that Lu let his patriotism 
influence his scholarly judgment in evaluating 
Yamanoi’s work; but even so, he gives us a clear 
picture of its importance in the development of 
Ch‘ing textual criticism. After all, Lu was over 
60 years old when he saw Yamanoi’s work, and 
still it made him determine upon a long and 
arduous scholarly task. Does this not testifiy elo- 
quently to its importance to him and others like 
him ? * 

Finally, Yamanoi’s Textual Study came to the 
attention of Juan Yiian (1764-1849).®* In 1797 
the illustrious scholar-official, continuing his Wén- 
hsiian-lou ts‘ung shu®, reprinted the entire Textual 
Study, in a total of 200 chiian.” In 1806 Juan 
Yiian’s own Notes on Textual Emendation to his 
reprints of Sung editions of the Classics appeared, 
and even a cursory glance through its pages reveals 
how indebted Juan Yiian was to Yamanoi, both 
for method and materials, as well perhaps as for 
motivation.®° 

Juan Yiian’s own account of the provenance of 
his copy of Yamanoi’s work is also interesting: 


In the capital I had seen only a manuscript copy in 200 
chiian of the Textual Study of the Seven Classics and 
the Mencius by the Japanese Yamanci Tei, and its Sup- 
plement by Butsu Kan, which had been newly acquired 
for the Imperial Manuscript Library and presented to 
the throne. Then, serving in Chekiang, I saw the original 





®*$ Kano 205. 

®** See Fang Chao-ying in ECCP 1. 399-402. 

** Fang Chao-ying, op. cit., 402, notes this reprint. In 
the form in which Juan Yiian reprinted it, the work had 
further been revised by three other hands: Ishikawa 
Shisei#®, Kimura Baiken@> (1701-1753), and Arai Sésht*, 
Wolfgang Franke, ‘Juan Yiian ... ,’ Monumenta Serica 
9 (1944), 78, item 8 also notices this reprint, but incor- 
rectly reads Yamai for Yamanoi. But the list of its 
contents which he gives is correct, and the one in KSKD 
1. 898, which gives the Doctrine of the Mean instead of 
the Book of Filial Piety should be corrected accordingly. 

°* Nakamura 289; ef. also Huang Ch‘ing ching-chieh 
106, preface to the Sung-pén shih-san-ching chu-shu ping 
ching-tien, where Juan Yiian cites Yamanoi’s Textual 
Study as one of the two works in the field (the other 
is the Shih-san-ching chu-shu chéng-tzi, see above) worth 
utilizing. Having examined the evidence, I feel that I 
must agree with Kano, who says, “ Without Yamanoi’s 
Textual Study, it is unlikely that in spite of the scholar- 
ship of Juan Yiian or the brilliance of his assistants, 
his own work would ever have been produced.” (Kano 
206.) 
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block-print Japanese edition on thin paper in the collec- 
tion of the Sui-yiieh tu-shu lou®> of Mr. Chiang *’ of 
Yangchow; this I took with me to Hangchow.** 


Nor does the trail of Yamanoi’s Textual Study 
in China end here. Li T‘iao-yiian (1734-1803) 
reprinted the section dealing with the Book of 
History, the Shang-shu ku-wén k‘ao, in han 19 of 
his Han-hai,”° reprinting, according to his preface, 
a manuscript copy in his possession. This is 
especially important when we remember that Li 
was acquainted with Ts‘ui Shu (1740-1816).” 
If Li possessed this Japanese work he may well 
have possessed others; perhaps we have here the 
first clue which will eventually help to fit Ts‘ui 
Shu into his proper place in the intellectual life 
of the period.” 

Yamanoi’s Textual Study is also alluded to, 
along with the Analects commentary discussed 
above, by Kung Tzii-chén (1792-1841) ** in a most 
interesting document, his Letter to the Foreign 
Ships Asking for Lost Books from Japan (Yii 
fan-po ch‘iu Jih-pén i-shu shu**), in which he 
mentions a recent Japanese regulation forbidding 
traffic in rare books and hopes that it can be 
circumvented."* 





°? Whom I venture to identify as Chiang Fane (1761- 
1831), ef. Hiromu Momose in ECCP 1. 137-8; he was a 
native of Yangchow and an intimate of Juan Yiian. 

°S Wén-hsiian-lou ts‘ung-shu reprint, la. 

°° See J. C. Yang in ECCP 1. 486-8. His library, aptly 
named the Wan-chiian-lou, ‘The Library of Ten Thou- 
sand Rolls,’ was considered the largest collection of books 
in Western Szechwan. 

7°Nakamura 290. The Han-hai was completed and 
printed in 1778-84. 

™ See Arthur W. Hummel in ECCP 2. 770-7; also, by 
the same author, “ Portrait of a Scholar,” in There is 
Another China (New York, 1948), pp. 131-150. Ts‘ui 
Shu made the acquaintance of Li in the spring of 1763. 

72 Some of the great achievements with which Ts‘ui 
Shu is credited were attained years earlier by Japanese 
Confucianists. For example, the criterion, differentiat- 
ing between the first ten books and the second ten books 
of the Analects, of the lack of numerological phraseology 
in the first ten as compared with its relative frequency 
in the second ten, appeared in Ité Jinsai’s writings 
three-quarters of a century before Ts‘ui Shu was born. 
For further details on Li, Nakamura (290) cites but 
does not quote the Jih-pén tsa-shih shihee (1879) of 
Huang Tsun-hsien (1848-1905) (Fang Chao-ying in 
ECCP 1. 350-1), which I have not seen. Huang, counselor 
of the Chinese legation in Tokyo, was intimate with 
many Japanese scholars. 

78 Fang Chao-ying in ECCP 1. 431-4. 

74In his Ting-an wén-chi pu-pien*t (1886), chiian 3. 
8a-b, in the Ssiti-pu ts‘ung-k‘an edition, cited incorrectly 
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Another notice of Yamanoi’s work, which neither 
Nakamura nor Kano seems to have seen, is in the 
form of a postface found in the Chih-shéng-tao 
chai tu-shu pa%?™ of Png Yiian-jui (1731- 
1803).7° 

Here it is interesting to note that the Hsiao- 
ching Chéng-chu, to which Pao’s attention was 
originally directed, which as we have seen above 
was returned to China during the Sung but again 
lost, was once more recovered from Japan as edited 
by Okada Shinsen*® (1737-1799),"7 who printed 
it as it was found in the Ch‘tin-shu chih-yao ** 





as chiian 1 in Nakamura 291. Nakamura 289 refers to 
another reprint in China in 1728, citing the Ssi-i-chih 
tso-ch‘iian-yii, hsia, of Kuei Ts‘éng-ch‘i#®; identity of 
both the work and the man have escaped me. Kung also 
mentions the Jtsuzon sdsho of Hayashi Jussai®® (1768- 
1841) (cf. ADOC 296-7, JRGR 45, DJMJ 5.168), which 
collects various fragments and lost works, and was re- 
printed in China in 1882 (Nakamura 290). Cf. Pelliot, 
op. cit., p. 330; here Pelliot also describes in detail a 
work which, while strictly speaking not of concern to us 
here, is still somewhat associated with our subject, the 
Ku-i ts‘ung-shu, a collection of texts preserved in Japan 
made by a Chinese, Yang Shou-ching (1839-1915) (See 
Hiromu Momose in ECCP 1. 484), and published in 
Tokyo in 1882-4 by the Chinese diplomat Li Shu-ch‘ang 
(1837-1897) (ibid., 1. 483-4), whose secretary Yang was. 

73In 2 chiian, found in the third collection, the 88th 
ts‘é, of Chiang Hsing-ch‘i’s Wén-hsiieh-shan fang ts‘ung- 
shuti, The notice of Yamanoi’s work is item 3 in chiian 
1, 1b-2a. 

7° See Tu Lien-ché in ECCP 1. 141. 

7 JIRGR 228, KDOC 91, DJMJ 1. 609. 

8 A 50 chiian “ encyclopedia,” collecting all literature 
“essential for government,” compiled by Wei Chéng 
(581-643), counsellor of the first T‘ang emperor, and 
later of his son; ordered in 631 A.p. It was greatly 
prized by the T’ang house, but appears to have been 
neglected later, not appearing in the Ch‘ung-wén tsung- 
mu, a catalogue of works constituting the Imperial col- 
lection of the Sung house in the middle of the llth 
century. The Yii-hai of Wang Ying-lin (1223-1296), 
quoting the Chung-hsing shu-mu, says that in 1171 A.D. 
the archival copy of the work, a T‘ang manuscript, con- 
tained only chiian 11 through 20. It was later completely 
lost in China, and from the Wén-hsien t‘ung-k‘ao of Ma 
Tuan-lin, at the end of the Sung, on, it is not listed in 
the bibliographies. It appears to have been transmitted 
to Japan soon after its compilation. There chiian 4, 13 
and 20 were lost, but the remainder preserved intact. 
(Pelliot, op. cit., p. 315, note 3, says incorrectly that 
chiian 4, 13 and 23 were lost in Japan.) It was printed 
by Hidetada (1579-1632), the second Tokugawa Shogun, 
in 1616, and again in 1785. Transmitted back to China, 
it is noticed by Juan Yiian in his Ssu-k‘w wei-shou shu- 
mu t‘i-yao, 2a-3a, and published in the Lien-yun i ts‘ung- 
shu by Yang Shang-wén in 1847 (cf. Tu Lien-ché in 
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of Wei Chéng*f (581-643), this last also lost in 
China but preserved nearly intact in Japan. The 
Book of Filial Piety commentary in question was 
reprinted in China by Pao T“ing-po in his Chih- 
pu-tsu chai ts‘ung-shu, 21, in 1802, with a supple- 
ment by Hung I-hsiian (1765-1837) .”° 

Nor is evidence of the transmission of the 
writings of other, even more important, Confu- 
cianists of the Tokugawa period to the continent 
difficult to locate. For example, the transmission 
of Its Jinsai’s Déjimon** to Korea, and the high 
esteem in which he and his works were held by 
Korean literati of the day are exceptionally well 
recorded in the documents and memoirs of his 
group.** 

Jinsai’s remarkable and much misunderstood 
communication with the Buddhist monk D6k6* *? 
reached the attention of An Sin-hye*,** a Korean 
official who is said to have exclaimed, “ How new 
is his message, and how striking his prose! I had 
not thought there were such men in Japan! ” * 

Then, in 1719, when a Korean embassy came to 
Japan,®* one of its members, S‘éng Mong-nyang’, 
got in touch with Itd Baiu (1683-1745), Jinsai’s 
second son, and after extravagently praising the 





ECCP 1. 47). Cf. Nakamura 290. (The above account 
is based on Katsura Koson, Kanseki kaidai [An Anno- 
tated Bibliography of Chinese Works], [Tokyo, 1922], 
p. 556, cf. Hattori, op. cit., p. 38.) 

79 See Hiromu Momose in ECCP 1. 294. 

°°In 3 chiian, with a postface of 1792; ef. KSKD 2. 
1469-70. A modern edition is that in Kanie Yoshimaru 
and Inoue Tetsujiré, ed., Nihon rinri ihen [Collected 
Japanese Ethical Works], Kogaku-ha no bu, Chi [Sec- 
tion on the School of Ancient Learning, 2], Tokyo, 1901. 

** Data are available, quoted from a variety of sources, 
in Iwahashi Junsei, Sorai kenkyai [A Study of (Ogii) 
Sorai], (Tokyo, 1934), pp. 65-66, and Katé Nihei, /té 
Jinsai no gakumon to kydiku [The Learning and Educa- 
tion of I. J.], (Tokyo, 1940), pp. 297-8, 355, 382 ff., 388. 

S* Spae, op. cit., Appendix II, 232-51, gives a complete 
treatment, with text and translation, of the episode. 

** Born 1640; see the note in Spae, op. cit., p. 235, 
note 11. 

** Quoted from the Jinsai memorial inscription com- 
posed by Kitamura Yoshimasa*s (died 1718), cited in 
Kato, op. cit., pp. 297-298. For the incident as recorded 
by Togai, see Spae, op. cit., p. 234 ff. 

85 See the note in Togai’s diary under the date Nov. 22, 
1719; this must be the mission which arrived at Yedo 
on Nov. 8, 1719. It was in charge of Hong Ch‘i-chung®* 
(CSJS 1258-9) ; his assistant was Hwang Sén®! (chin-sa 
[= chin-shih] of 1710; CSJS 1563.) They were received 
in audience with the Shogun and left Yedo on Nov. 26, 
1719. (Heki Shdichi, Kokushi dai nempyd [A Chrono- 
logical Table of Japanese History] 3. 54-5 (Tokyo, 1936). 











late Jinsai, asked for copies of his works. He was 
given the Dédjimon, which he took back with him 
to Korea.*® Later the Its group heard that the 
work had been published in Korea, and although 
positive evidence of this publication is lacking,** 
the inclusion of the Déjimon in Kim Chéng-hii’s 
(1786-1856) ** 7's‘ang-shu mu-lu** proves its circu- 
lation, at least in manuscript.*® 

The Ch‘ing scholar Yii Yiieh (1821-1907)°° 
was well acquainted with Japanese works, especially 
Chinese poetry by Japanese, and the volume of 
biographical notes, the Twung-ying shih-chi 
which he compiled to supplement his publication 
of Japanese poets, says of Jinsai, “Is it not 
amazing that, at a time when in the Middle 
Kingdom but few had expounded upon the ‘ Ancient 
Learning,’ it should already have been developed 
in Japan?” 

Yii Yiieh also has some interesting remarks, in 
the same volume, on Ogiii Sorai, of whose Rongo- 
cho®™ °° he says: 


His theories and arguments are well developed and con- 
elusive. Many of his points are very well taken, such, 
as, for example, his theory that the first ten chapters 
{of the Analects] were compiled by Ch‘in Lao ** and the 
last ten by Yiian Ssi,°° and that therefore only these 
two Masters are referred to by their Names . . . I have 
already selected many items [from the Rongo-ché] and 
included them in my Ch‘un-tsai t‘ang sui-pi".°° 


°° Twahashi, op. cit., pp. 65-66; Kat6, op. cit., p. 355. 

5? Kato, op. cit., p. 382 ff. He suspects that it was not 
published in Korea, since he was unable to locate it in 
the holdings of the former Keijo Imperiai University 
Library (286-7), but this is hardly conclusive either way. 

88 Kim Chiéng-hii was a Korean literatus and official, 
active during the period 1821-50 on embassies to the 
Ch‘ing court. Note that he was an intimate of Juan 
Yiian; he has a long notice in CSJS 800-1. See also the 
preface, dated 1879, to his Tung-ku wén-ts‘un™, vol. 
1841 of the T's‘ung-shu chi-ch‘éng, 1st series (Shanghai, 
1937). 

** Katé, op. cit., p. 288. According to Kato, other 
Japanese works also appear in this catalogue, otherwise 
largely devoted to Ch‘ing items. I have not seen it. 

°° See Tu Lien-ché in ECCP 2. 944-5. 

1 Tt is dated 1883, in 2 chiian; item 24 in his Ch‘un- 
tsai t‘'ang ch‘iian-shu®, 

*2 Tung-ying shih-chi, 2b. 

*’ See KSKD 2.2080. 

**See James Legge, The Chinese Classics . . 
lezomena, 127 number 78 (Oxford, 1893). 

®* [bid., 120 number 15; ef. Lun-yii 6.3 (ibid., p. 50). 

°° Tung-ying shih-chi, 4a. The passage is noted and 
quoted in part in Iwahashi, op. cit., pp. 181-182, citing 
in turn an article by Shimada Chirei in the Tdkydé 
gakushi kéin zasshi 17.10, which I have not seen. 
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In another place Yii Yiieh says of the same 
work, “Its main thesis ably refutes the Sung 
Confucianists.” °7 

Yii Yiieh was also acquainted with the Kanshi 
sanko °* of Yasui Sokken®® (1799-1876),°° as was 
Ying Pao-shih (born 1821, chu-jén of 1844) 1° 
and with the Rokugei-ron*® of Shionoya Toin*? 
(1809-1867) 2° 

Also, we must note the publication in China of 
the Bendé?* and Bemmei*4** of Ogiti Sorai in 
1838, with an account of Sorai by Ch‘ien Yung* 
(1759-1844) .2°° 

Another important figure in Sino-Japanese cul- 
tural relations at this time was the Chinese artist 
Chiang Chia-pu*s (fl. 1796-1821).*°? He first went 
to Nagasaki in 1804, and returned several times 
thereafter. Intimate with many Japanese artists, 
notably Sugai Baikan** (1784-1844), he is an 
important figure in the history of Japanese paint- 
ing. In the course of his trips to Nagasaki, he 
obtained and took back with him to China the 
Kyiikei-dan of Ota Kinjé™ (1765-1825),?°° the 





*7 Ch‘un-tsai t‘ang sui-pi, chiian 1.6a; cf. Nakamura 
288. 

*8In the Ch‘un-tsai t‘ang ch‘ih-tuac, chiian 1.24b, in 
an undated letter, he says that he has not yet carefully 
inspected it, but feels that it may equal in excellence 
the Rongo-ché of Sorai. 

°° KDOC 18-9, JRGR 238. 

709 See Fang Chao-ying in ECCP 2.722; cf. Nakamura 
290 for citations about Ying. 

7 This study on the ‘Six Arts’ of Chinese antiquity 
is highly praised by Yii Yiieh in the Ch‘un-tsaj t‘ang 
sui-pi, chiian 5. 20b; ef. KSKD 2.1299. 

198 KDOC 256, JRGR 237, DJMJ 3.218. 

1°38 Written in 1717, in 1 chiian; cf. KSKD 2.1780. 

1° Published in 1789, in 2 chiian; ef. KSKD 2.1781. 
These two works are generally conceded to contain the 
heart of Sorai’s philosophic message, and their trans- 
mission to China is thus of special interest. 

1° Twahashi, op. cit., p. 183. 

106 Cf. Nakamura 288. Ch‘ien Yung was a noted Ch‘ing 
calligrapher; see his notice in Shimonaka Yasaburé et 
al., Téy6 rekishi dai jiten [An Encyclopedia of Oriental 
History], 5. 237-8 (Tokyo, 1937) ; also Chén Chiin, Kuo- 
ch‘ao shu-jén chi-liieha?, chiian 7.28b-29a (1908). I am 
indebted to Dr. L. C. Goodrich for Ch‘ien Yung’s dates. 

1°7 Notice in the Dai hyakka jiten, 8.623, and Shimo- 
naka, op. cit., 3. 24. 

2 KDOC 126-7, JRGR 255. Ota Kinjd was given to 
clear expression of his likes and dislikes, and as a scholar 
he found much with which he was displeased. It would 
be interesting to know what the Chinese thought of such 
sentiments of his as these: “In recent times, the Ch‘ing 
scholars have practised textual criticism, and their learn- 
ing has exceeded that of ancient times, but they have 
not. discoursed on Righteousness and Natural Principles 
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Geien nissh6 (1807) of Murase Kotei*” (1746- 
1819),°° and the Iyé of Taki Motohiro®” (1754- 
1825) 1° 

Learned Buddhists also attempted, during this 
period, to send texts back to China. The corre- 





[yi and li]... Now the Four Books and the Six Classics 
are works which are concerned with yi and li, and textual 
criticism is a learning which is concerned with glosses 
and readings. Yi and li are the root, but textual criti- 
cism is the branch. Even if text criticism be detailed, 
it is a useless learning, if yi and li are neglected.” 
(Quoted in Yasui Kotaré, Nihon jugaku-shi [A History 
of Japanese Confucianism], (Tokyo, 1939), pp. 240-241. 

19 K DOC 503-4, JRGR 212, DJMJ 6.186. 

1° DJMJ 4.79, with cut. For the sources on Chiang’s 
activities see the citations in Nakamura 290; most of 
the works cited there have not been available to me. 
Nakamura goes on (291) to record another reprinting 
in China of a less important but still interesting work, 
the Nihon gaishi of Rai San‘yé (1780-1832) (JRGR 237) 
at Shanghai in 1878. 
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spondence of Kenj6** (1719-1801),‘"* a Zen monk 
of Kyoto and a Confucian student of Uno Meika*” 
(1698-1745) ,1!* tells how he, having been charged, 
after 1781, with the conduct of official corre- 
spondence between Japan and Korea, managed, 
from 1793 on, in league with a Tendai monk 
Jishu®* ( ?-1801),"** to send many Buddhist books 
back to China."** 

Even with the above evidence, the result of a 
brief and by no means exhaustive search of only 
a few of the many possible sources, it is surely 
necessary to reconsider any conclusions about the 
intellectual isolation of Confucianists in Ch‘ing 
China from their brethren in Tokugawa Japan. 





111 KDOC 280, NBJJ 280-1. 
112 KDOC 78-9. 

us NBII 426. 

114 Nakamura 291. 





THE PREDECESSORS OF SUPPILULIUMAS OF HATTI 


ALBRECHT GOETZE 
YaLe UNIVERSITY 


Last Aprit I published in BASOR, 122, an 
article in which I tried to make our present knowl- 
edge of Hittite history useful for the chronological 
problem so much discussed in recent years.’ Hittite 
history is tied in with the history of the other 
parts of the Near East by two important syn- 
chronisms. Firstly, the renascence of Hittite power 
under the predecessors of Suppiluliuma’ which 
must fall after Egypt under Thutmosis III had 
passed its peak of power, i.e. after ca. 1450 B. c. 
Secondly, MurSili8 I’s raid on Babylon which put 
an end to the Hammurapi dynasty. The date of 
this event is disputed; it was placed? at 1650 by 
Thureau-Dangin, 1595 by Ungnad and Sidney 
Smith, 1531 by Albright and Cornelius, ca. 1500 
by Boehl, Schubert (and now * Weidner). I showed 
that between the two dates there fall the reigns 
of 9 Hittite kings — including the kings of the 
“middle kingdom” whose existence had been 





*“The Problem of Chronology and Early Hittite His- 
tory,” BASOR, 122, 18-25. 

*For references see the quoted article. 

* Weidner, who places the event at 1507, stresses the 
element of uncertainty inherent in any chronology. 


questioned by some scholars — belonging to 5 +x, 
probably 7, generations,* and reached the conclu- 
sion that 7 generations agree well with Thureau-— 
Dangin’s date 1650, allowing for ca. 200 years, 
ill with Ungnad’s and Smith’s date 1595, allowing 
for ca. 145 years, not at all with Albright’s date 
1531, allowing for ca. 80 years, nor with that of 
Boehl, Schubert and Weidner ca. 1500, allowing 
for ca. 50 years. 

My article has recently been commented upon 
by H. Otten in MDOG, 83.° The Iittitologist of 
Berlin agrees that the so-called middle Hittite 
kings indeed existed. He nevertheless advocates 





*This count must be maintained (despite MDOG, 83, 
61). The group Hantilis-ZidantaS-Ammunas comprises 
3 generations. The group TelepinuS-Alluwamnas adds 
2 more and cannot be telescoped into the first since 
TelepinuS must have reigned for a considerable period 
of time. The final group of three kings is to be counted 
as no less than 2 generations since it includes 2 queens. 

5“Die hethitischen ‘ Kénigslisten’ und die altorien- 
talische Chronologie,” MDOG, 83 (1951), 47-71. The 
substance of this paper had previously been presented 
to the Seconde Rencontre Assyriologique Internationale 
in Paris on July 3, 1951 (see Orient. NS, 20, 483). 
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the chronology of Albright—Cornelius. His argu- 
ment rests principally on the ideas he advances on 
the history of the Hittites under the predecessors 
of Suppiluliuma’. This period had not been dealt 
with in my article. Closer examination of the evi- 
dence which we possess seems therefore to be in 
order. It forms the substance of this article. 


First a few words must be said about the gene- 
alogy of Suppiluliumas. For it the hieroglyphic 
inscription on the Nisantas* at Bogazkéy, despite 
its bad state of preservation, is fundamental; it 
establishes the following sequence of generations: 


Tudbaliyas, great king — great-grandfather, 
Hattuiilis, great king — grandfather, 
Tudbaliyas, great king — father, 
Suppiluliuma’, son, great king. 


Up to the grandfather this is confirmed by the 
lists of sacrifices to deified kings.” 

The list as given does not present the complete 
king list. We know for certain that Suppiluliumas 
was preceded by his brother.* His name was in all 
probability Arnuwanda& ° and it is expressly stated 
that he died without leaving children (not even a 
posthumus ).*° 





* K. Bittel und H. G. Giiterbock, Bogazkiéy, Neue Unter- 
suchungen in der hethitischen Hauptstadt (APAW, 1935, 
phil.-hist. Klasse, Nr. 1), 63 f. 

* The sequence Hattusilis - Tudbaliyas — Suppiluliumas 
attested to by KBo II 30 I 12 ff. and Bo 770/b IT 11 ff. 
(MDOG, 83, 50) also occurs in KUB X III 27 ff. and 
IV 21 ff. — Tudbaliyas as father of Suppiluliumas: KUB 
XIX 28 IV 15. The texts KUB XXVI 68 (mentioning 
a Yattusilis one line before “the father of Suppiluliu- 
mas”), KUB XXI 7 (mentioning III 9 ff. a Tudhaliyas 
and an Arnuwandas in connection with [Sup]piluliu- 
mas), and KUB XXI 24 (mentioning 6f. a Hattusilis 
in connection with [Su]ppiluliumas) are unfortunately 
so severely damaged that they are without value to the 
historian. 

® The text KUB XXVI 32 in which [..... ]Sarrumma, 
the chief of the “ wood scribes ” swears an oath of alle- 
giance to Suppiluliamas (sic!) the following line is 
found (I 9): “at the time when the brother of the Sun 
was king, I was a dignitary (BELU).” Cf. E. Forrer, 
2BoTU p. 17* 

® Thus also Otten (1. c. 55) following Giiterbock, Siegel 
aus Bogazkéy, I (1940), 32ff. who, in turn, follows 
E. Forrer, 1. c¢. 

2° Main source is KUB XXVI 33, the fragment of a 
treaty (which, incidentaliy, mentions [Ha-at-tu] -8i-ilitt-ig 
in the miserable remnants of col. I, probably as ascend- 
ing the throne). We read there in col. II (the party 
concluding the treaty speaking) : 

3 The Hittite people s[inned] against him, 








Suppiluliuma’ must have been already a mature 
man when he ascended to the throne. He had had 
a distinguished military career during his father’s 
reign. And this despite the fact that originally 
he had by no means been heir presumptive to 
the throne. Beside Arnuwandas, who became his 
father’s successor, he had other brothers who were 
old enough to enter into a conspiracy against 
Tudhaliya$ and who, for that reason, were killed 
by their peers. This event is quoted by MurSili8, 
Suppiluliuma’s son and successor,’* as a reason for 
divine wrath which many years afterward brought 
over the country a pestilence to which Suppiluliu- 
mas fell a victim. This is the AWAT Tudhaliya 
MARI SA MAR Tudhaliya “ affair of Tudhaliya’ 


x 99 
S 


the younger, the son of Tudhaliyas. 


The reign of Suppiluliuma’ was certainly a long 
one. We know that he survived Tut-‘ankh-amun 
(1362-1352 [Wilson]) by several years; also that 
he became king during the reign of Amen-hotep 
III (1413-1377 [Wilson]) some time after Tui- 
ratta of Mitanni. His reign may be estimated to 
extend from ca. 1390 to ca. 1350. He was probably 
30 or more years old when he became king, i.e. 
he reached an age of over 70 years. 


The reign of Tudhaliya’, Suppiluliuma’s father, 
must also have been one of considerable length 
unless he was already advanced in age when he 
became king. Since more than three of his sons 
were politically active during his lifetime, there is 
reason to believe that he was past fifty at the time 
of his death. 


If both the reigns of Suppiluliuma’ and of his 
father TudhaliyaS were long, the intervening reign 


4 I however did not sin. Ha[d there been ‘seed’ to 
him, ] 

5 I would not have set it a[side], 

6 I would have been loyal toward his seed. 

7 But there was no seed of his. About a preg{nant] 

8 woman I inquired, but there was 

9 no pregnant woman. 





oe 3 eee ] to Arnuwanda§s, 

11 I should have sinned, I should ..[..... ] 

12 have set aside his ‘ seed’ and should 

13 have made [another man’s ‘ seed’] (my) lord. 





In the first lines of the two following sections which are 
damaged to an increasing extent Tudbaliyas (1. 14) and 
Suppiluliumas (1. 18) are mentioned. 
1 See particularly the texts KUB XIX 10 and 11 (cf. 
E. Cavaignac, Les Annales du Subbiluliuma, 1931, 4 ff.)- 
12“ First Plague Prayer” obv. 10ff.; see A. Gétze’s 
translation in KIF, 1, 164 ff. 
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of Arnuwanda§ was in all likelihood a short one. 
Indeed there are no achievements with which our 
present sources allow to credit him. 

Among the Hittites queenship was independent 
of kingship and inherited in accordance with spe- 
cial rules. They are not yet clear to us, but it is 
certain that a queen stayed on as queen even when 
the king, her husband, died. For this reason, lists 
of queens are as important for chronological pur- 
poses as lists of kings. We possess some such lists.”* 
I am giving here the names of the queens con- 
cerned, followed by the kings with whom they are 
affiliated : 


Walanni 

Nikkal-mati — Tudbaliyas ** 
Asmu-Nikkal — Arnuwandaés ?° 
Dudu-Hepa *° 

Henti — Suppiluliumas ** 


Tawananna 2° 


With regard to Nikkal-mati and A&mu-Nikkal 
the information must be added that they are 
mother and daughter,’® just as Tudhaliya’ and 
ArnuwandaS with whom they are affiliated are 
father and son. 


The problem which arises is this: Is Tudhaliya, 
the king of Nikkal-mati, identical with Tudhaliyas, 
the father of Suppiluliuma’, and consequently 
Arnuwanda&, the king of ASmu-Nikkal, identical 
with Arnuwanda§’, Suppiluliuma’s brother? 


To solve the problem we must assemble all the 
information which we possess of the events during 
the period before Suppiluliuma’s kingship. In the 


**KUB XXV 14 // KBo IT 15 (several times repeated). 

™“2BoTU 24 II 15 ff. 

**2BoTU 24 II 19 ff. (ef. Giiterbock, Siegel, I 33 fn. 
128; Goetze, BASOR, 122, 21, fn. 13); 2BoTU 25 
(= Otten C) rev. 4; Seal Giiterbock No. 60 (Siegel, I, 
30 ff. ) 

*In KUB XXVI 57 Suppiluliumas’ appears with a 
queen Dadu-Hepa. This Dadu-Hepa recurs in 2BoTU 25 
(= OttenC) rev. 8 before Hi-in-ti-i (rev. 9) and in a 
section between ArnuwandaS (rev. 4) and Suppilulima’ 
(rev. 13); see also Otten G (l.c. p. 62) 2. It seems 
likely that Dudu-Hepa and Dadu-Hepa are identical. 

*KUB XIX 25 (E. Cavaignac, RHA, 12, 157; A. 
Goetze, Kizzuwatna, 12 ff.) ; 2BoTU 25 (= OttenC) rev. 
9; Seal Giiterbock No. 6 (Siegel, I, 4f.). 

*Now Otten C (MDOG, 83, 66) rev. 10 after Dadu- 
Yepa and Hinti; with Otten (1. ¢. 58) probably identical 
with the queen of the seal Giiterbock No. 78 (Siegel, I, 
44). This queen might be the one whose name has so 
far been missing between Hinti and Danu-Hepa (cf. the 
list H. G. Giiterbock, Siegel, I, 61). 

* Siegel Giiterbock No. 60 (Siegel, I, 31 ff.). 
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main it is contained in treaties; such documents 
customarily summarize the past relations between 
the contracting parties. 

The treaty between MuwatalliS and Talmi-Sar- 
rumma of Halba, the renewal of an older treaty, 
(KBo I 6)*° presents the following facts: 


Tudbaliyas, 
great king Yalba concludes a treaty with the king 
(of Batti) : of Hanigalbat. 


Halba and WYanigalbat are defeated 
(obv. 15 ff.). 
Hattusilis, 


king of Halba recognizes the overlordship of 
atti: the king of Mitanni (obv. 19 ff.). 
Suppiluliumas, The Hittites regain control over Halba 


great king: (obv. 33 ff.). 


It is immediately clear that the Tudhaliya’ and 
the HattuSili8 of this treaty are the great-grand- 
father and the grandfather of Suppiluliumas’ re- 
spectively. The reigns of Tudhaliya’, Suppilu- 
liuma’s father, and of Arnuwanda8, his brother, 
are passed over in silence. The reason for this is 
also clear: in the interval between HattuSili8 and 
Suppiluliumas’ Halba had been under the control 
of the Mitanni king and Hatti had had no influ- 
ence in Syrian affairs. The older Tudhaliya’ had 
had such influence. His expansion into Syria and 
Upper Mesopotamia, which renewed conditions as 
they had existed under HattuSili§ and his grand- 
son MurSiliS I (obv. 11ff.), must fall after the 
peak of Egyptian power under Thutmosis III had 
passed, i.e. after 1450. 

The next source to ‘be considered is the treaty 
between Suppiluliuma’ and SunasSura’ of Kizzu- 
watna (KBo I 5):** 


8.’ grandfather Kizzuwatna had been made part of the 
(i.e. Hattu- Hatti country, but it shifted alle- 
Sili8) : giance to the Hurri country (I 5ff.). 

Suppiluliumas: Treaty with SunaSSuras by which Kiz- 

zuwatna returns to Hatti (I 30ff.). 


Again Tudhaliya’ and Arnuwanda8 are omitted 
and it is a safe assumption that the reason is the 
same as above: during their reigns Kizzuwatna 
had remained outside the political domain of the 
Hittites. 

To summarize these data the statement can be 


20K. F. Weidner, Politische Dokumente aus Kleinasien 
(1923), 80 ff.; A. Gétze, MAOG, 4 (1928), 59 ff. 

21. F. Weidner,, l.c. (1923), 88 ff.; A. Goetze, Kizzu- 
watna (1940), 36 ff. 
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made that Tudhaliya’, Suppiluliuma’s great-grand- 
father, soon after 1450 gained control of Kizzu- 
watna and Halba, but that his son, Hattu8ilis, lost 
them again to the Mitanni king. They were not 
recovered till the days of Suppiluliumas. In geo- 
graphic terms this means that during the reign of 
Tudhaliyas, S.’s father, the Hittite territory was 
bounded in the south by the ranges of the Taurus 
and the Anti-Taurus from the “rough” Cilicia to 
south of Malatya. In the easternmost stretch of 
this frontier the neighbor must have been the state 
of Mitanni which existed at least since the time 
of SauSSatar and wielded considerable power. In 
fact, it is clear from the excerpts just given that, 
at the period concerned, the Mitanni king was the 
dominating ruler south of the Taurus frontier. 
It is not likely that, at a time when Samuha (near 
Malatya?), Tegarama (=Giiriin) and the city 
Kizzuwatna (i.e. Kummanni = Sehir) were barely 
held by the Hittites (KBo VI 28),?* the country 
between Taurus and the Euphrates (the later 
Commagene) remained in Hittite hands. 

Into this picture must be fitted the information 
to be culled from the treaty concluded by a king 
ArnuwandaS with the people of ISmirikka (KUB 
XXIII 68+ KUB XXVI 41+ ABoT 58). 

The most striking feature of this document is 
that the noblemen of [S8mirikka (and its environs) 
who swear an oath of allegiance to Arnuwandas 
are said to have previously lived in various cities 
of Kizzuwatna, among which UruSSa and WasSu- 


kanna are mentioned. The geographic horizon of 
the text makes it certain that WaSukanna is identi- 
cal with the capital of the Mitanni kingdom, and 
that UruSSa is the town in Upper Mesopotamia.” 
This is the only time in Hittite documents that 
WaSSukanna is said to be in Kizzuwatna. Such a 
statement could in no circumstances be made at a 
time when WaSSukanna was the capital of a power- 
ful Mitanni kingdom, i.e. it could not be made 
between the loss of Syria under HattuSili§ and its 
recovery under SuppiluliumaS and probably not 
since SauSSatar had established himself in Wa8su- 
kanna. Hence the Arnuwanda8 of the ISmirikka 
treaty cannot be the brother and predecessor of 
Suppiluliumas. He must be an older contempo- 
rary of SauSSatar. In fact it would not be sur- 
prising if the flight of the noblemen of the ISmi- 
rikka treaty from WaSSukanna to [Smirikka should 
be connected with the establishment of the Mitanni 
kings there. 

At the same time the Arnuwanda§ in question 
must be younger than Tudhaliya’, Suppiluliuma’s 
great-grandfather, since it was this king who (to 
judge by the treaty with Halba) had first reas- 
serted Hittite power south of the Taurus. 

Arnuwandas, then, is to be inserted between 
Tudhaliyas and HattuSili8, i.e. he should be an 
older brother of HattuSiliS.** 

If this is so the stemma of the royal family 
would come out as follows: 








Generation 
I Tudbaliyas 
| 

| 

II Arnuwandas Hattusilis 
a 

III Tudbaliyas 
| 

IV Arnuwandas Tudbaliyas, the younger Suppiluliumas 





22 A. Goetze, Kizzuwatna (1940), 21 ff. 

“It is immaterial in the present context whether 
UruSsa is identical with modern Urfa (ef. now, besides 
A. Goetze, Kizzuwatna, 41 ff., also J. R. Kupper, RA, 43, 
1949, 79 ff.) or whether it is to be localized north of 
the Euphrates in later Commagene (landsberger—Bilgic, 
AfO, 15, 25f.). Localization east of KarkamiS seems to 
me beyond possible doubt. The earlier identification with 
‘Arsuz should, in my opinion, no longer be 
Smith, JRAS, 1942, 63 ff. and J. 


Rhosus = 
repeated, despite S. 





Lewy, 162nd Meeting of the AOS, 1952, Abstracts of 
Communications sub No. 16. 

** Already Forrer (2BoTU 17*, ef. p. vi) placed Tudba- 
liyaS “III” (and Nikkal-mati) after Huzziyas and 
Summiri8 and had him succeeded by Arnuwandaés “I.” 
However, as everyone else before Giiterbock, Siegel, I, 
31 ff., he placed Arnuwanda’, the king of ASmu-Nikkal, 
toward the end of the series as the second last Hittite 
king. 
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We must now return to the question as to how 
these four generations are to be co-ordinated with 


the four queens: 
Nikkal-mati — Tudbaliyas 


Asmu-Nikkal — ArnuwandaS 
Dudu-Hepa 
Henti — Suppiluliumas 


It is obviously the most natural assumption that 
we deal here too with four generations and that 
Dudu-Hepa is the queen of Tudhaliyas, the son of 
HattuSili8, and of the young Suppiluliumaés. 

For ArnuwandaS and ASmu-Nikkal more mate- 
rial is available: °° 


(a) The prayer KUB XVII 21 (etc.), which 
deals with the ravages inflicted on Hittite cult- 
centers by the KaSkeans.*® 

(b) The treaties with the leaders (LO MES 
DUGUD) in various groups of towns KUB XXVI 
24, KUB XXXI 42 and KUB XXXI 44. Here, 
beside the royal couple, the twhkanti§ Tudhaliyas 
also occurs. 

(c) The land deed KBo V 7%, upon which the 
seal of ArnuwandaS and ASmu-Nikkal, also men- 
tioning the tuhkanti§ Tudhaliyas, is impressed; 
This tablet was excavated in the “lower West 
Gate” at Bogazkéy.** It was probably in the 
“Fiillschutt ” of one of the flanking towers, i.e. 
it had been discarded when the gate was erected. 
If, with Bittel, the gate, part of the southern ex- 
tension of the town, was erected under Suppilu- 
liumaS, the donation of which the tablet speaks 
must have taken place some time before Suppilu- 
liuma’, and more likely under a predecessor of an 
earlier generation than under his older brother.** 


The provisions of the treaties enumerated under 
(b) speak of the sons and the descendants of the 
royal couple. One might disregard this as a set 
pattern, especially since Arnuwanda’ was not suc- 
ceeded by a son. It is, however, certain that 
Arnuwanda had at least one son; the “king list ” 
2BoTU 25+ Bo 890 (= Otten, MDOG, 83, 66 under 
C) includes in a separate section after Arnuwanda’ 
and A&mu-Nikkal the prince A’mi-Sarrumma, son 





*° See already H. G. Giiterbock, Siegel, I, 32 ff. 

*° Translated in J. B. Pritchard, Ancient Near Eastern 
Texts Relating to the Old Testament (1950), 399 f. 

"0, Puchstein, Boghazkéi, Die Bauwerke, 77. 

** Cf. H. G. Giiterbock, Siegel, I, 33. 


of Arnuwandas.*® To be included in the “king 
list” he must have held some important position. 
Arnuwanda&, the king of ASmu-Nikkal, has left 
enough texts to suggest a fairly long reign (fol- 
lowed by the short reign of HattuSili$) ; he may 
well have had a son who was heir to the throne 
but died before his father. On the other hand, 
when we make ASmi-Sarruma a nephew of Suppi- 
luliumaé, it is difficult to conceive how Arnuwandaé8, 
the brother and predecessor of Suppiluliumas’, who 
must have died rather young (and as we have seen 
without offspring!) could have had a mature son 
that preceded him in death. Also for this reason, 
Arnuwanda, the king of ASmu-nikkal, cannot be 
identical with the brother of Suppiluliumas.*° 

It is furthermore significant that in the “king 
list” 2BoTU 24 (= Otten E) the couples Tudha- 
liyas-Nikkal-mati (II 15ff.) and Arnuwandas- 
A&mu-Nikkal (II 19 ff.) follow immediately after 
Zidantas—Iyayas (II 9 ff.) and Huzziyas-Summiri8 
(II 11ff.), two kings of the “ Middle Kingdom.” 
There is no indication of any break in front of IT 
15ff., in other words nothing to suggest that 
TudhaliyaS was not a successor but.a contemporary 
of Huzziyas** as Otten maintains. 
The significant points of Otten’s position are these: 


(1) TudhaliyaS, the king whe reigns with 
Nikkal-mati, is Suppiluliuma’s father; his son 
Arnuwandas, Suppiluliuma’s brother. 

(2) Tudhaliyas, Suppiluliuma’s great-grand- 
father, and HattuSili8, his grandfather, were not 
kings residing in HattuSa. 

(3) These two were contemporaries of Zidan- 
taS and Huzziya8, i.e. the “king list” includes 
parallel dynasties. 

(4) Between MurSilis I and Suppiluliuma’ 





*° The new fragment attached by Otten confirms Forrer’s 
restoration. 

8° Already Forrer, 2BoTU p. 17* f. pointed to this diffi- 
culty (cf. Otten, MDOG, 83, 55 with fn. 6). 

* The alleged discrepancy between the “ king list ” and 
the lists of ancestors to whom sacrifices are made (cf. 
fn. 7 above) which looms significantly in Otten’s argu- 
ment (p. 58f.) is unproved. To be true the oldest an- 
cestor so far recorded in such texts, HattuSilis, Suppilu- 
liuma’s grandfather, is not found in any king list (quite 
likely by accident), but the king list includes Suppilu- 
liuma’s great-grandfather. The “king lists” which we 
possess, although they always bring the kings in their 
proper chronological order, are often incomplete, unac- 
countably omitting kings of whose existence we have 
records. 
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there are 13 kings; they represent — with the 
overlap just mentioned — 8 generations. 


In summarizing the results of my own investi- 
gation I have to state that, in my opinion, all these 
assumptions are erroneous. 

(1) TudhaliyaS mentioned sub (1) above is 

Suppiluliuma’s great-grandfather. 

(2) This grcat-grandfather probably, and his 
son Arnuwanda§s certuinly, resided in HattuSa. 

(3) There, then, is nothing to support the 
telescoping of two dynasties which Ottcn advo- 
cates. In fact, there is only one reason visible 
for Otten’s suggestion: the wish to save the 
chronology of Albright—Cornelius. It is made 
ad hoc and Otten’s result must, therefore, not 
be used as an independent argument in favor 
of that chronology. 

(4) Between MurSili8 I and Suppiluliumas 

14 kings must be assumed to have reigned suc- 

cessively. Still more, they must be divided in 

two groups: the later one, comprising 5 names 
and 4 generations, of which the last one is Sup- 


piluliuma’s own, ruled after 1450 B.c.; the 
earlier one, comprising 9 kings and probably 7 
generations, ruled between the fall of Babylon 
and 1450 B.c.** For these 7 generations, there 
are available under the chronology ot 


Thureau—Dangin 200 years, 
Ungnad-S. Smith 145 years, 
Albright—Cornelius 80 years, 
Boehl—Schubert—Weidner 50 years. 


The conclusion must be drawn that the latter 
two systems must be discarded, that the second— 
from the point of view of this argument—is still 
possible, and that the first remains the most 
likely one. 





*? This is the same thesis which I advanced in my 
earlier paper.— Calculating according to generations 
should not be taken too lightly, after all there is a 
biological factor involved. The example put forth by 
Otten (1. c., p. 61, fn. 3) is ill-chosen; it concerns a badly 
documented period. A perusal of the latest sources yields 
for the 4 Kassite kings not 34 but 48 years (see RA, 24, 
198; Iraq, 8, 94 ff.) and their genealogy is not altogether 
assured. 





CHINA SILK IN EUROPE IN THE YUAN PERIOD 


RosBertT SABATINO LOPEZ 
Yate UNIVERSITY 


[Western records on China trade are not as fully 
exploited as some scholars would assume. This is an 
attempt to submit to the attention of Orientalists some 
of the information that can still be obtained by investi- 
gation into unprinted trade records and by reconsidera- 
tion of material already printed.*] 


CHINA, THE only producer of raw silk in anti- 
quity,? very probably continued to supply substan- 





1 Most of the statements and the unprinted documents 
quoted in this article will appear in a fuller form in the 
essay “ Nuove luci sugli Italiani in Estremo Oriente prima 
di Colombo,” which is to be included in the Atti del 
Convegno Internazionale di Studi Colombiani (Genoa). 
That paper in turn is partly based on an earlier article, 
“European Merchants in the Medieval Indies,” Journal 
of Economic History, III (1943). Both articles have 
bibliographic indications to supplement the scant infor- 
mation given here. 

*I am deliberately disregarding the so-called Coan 
silk, which may have been something different from true 
silk, and which at any rate was superseded by Chinese 
silk. 


tial amounts to Europe throughout the early middle 
ages. Although the silkworm was introduced to the 
Byzantine Empire in the age of Justinian, as late 
as the tenth century importers of raw silk to Con- 
stantinople were exempted from the customary 
sales tax, no doubt because local production was 
insufficient to feed the thriving industry of the 
city. At that period, or shortly thereafter, the less 
thriving industries of Spain and Sicily may per- 
haps have used local raw silk, but there is no indi- 
cation that they could spare any for export. In 
Northern Italy the earliest mention of domestic 
production of raw silk, in the first half of the tenth 
century, antedates the earliest mention of silk 
manufacturing. The industry, however, grew s0 
fast that local production of the raw material did 
not catch up with the demand before the end of 
the middle ages. While the Muslim countries 
probably contributed the larger part of imports, 
some raw silk from China must have been brought 
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to Western Europe by Muslim intermediaries. Un- 
fortunately we cannot trace it before the mid- 
thirteenth century. Western documents either did 
not specify the origin of imported silk or cited only 
countries of the Levant and Western Asia.* 

The Mongolian conquest opened up new horizons. 
The merchants, to be sure, hesitated a while before 
venturing on paths which had been reddened with 
terrible bloodshed. For a few years after the defeat 
of the German princes in 1241 the password in 
Europe was that of Frederic II—let us “ throw 
the Tartars back into the Tartar.” But this was 
more easily said than done. In 1245 Innocent IV, 
a great pope and a worthy member of the Genoese 
merchant aristocracy, made the first attempt at 
establishing friendly relations with the Mongolian 
court ; in 1247 his envoy came back empty-handed. 
One finds no mention of China silk in the earliest 
extant notarial records of Lucca, of 1246, or in 
the fuller notarial records of Genoa at the same 
period, though Lucca was by far the greatest center 
of the silk industry in Western Europe and Genoa 
was the principal port feeding the Lucchese 
market.* It took another decade before raw silk 
from China—seta catuzta, catuya, or captuia— 
made its appearance in the minute books of the 
notaries. The earliest entry is of January 1257. 
At that time, it is worth noting, the Mongolians 
had not yet completed the conquest of China, nor 
were direct communications between the Medi- 
terranean and the Yellow Sea fully insured. The 
obstacle of the Abbasside Caliphate, for instance, 
was removed only in 1258. 


*The most recent monographs on silk history, W. F. 
Leggett, The Story of Silk (New York, 1949) and H. 
Algoud, La Soie, art et histoire (Paris, 1928) are popu- 
larizations; one must still use W. Heyd, Histoire du 
commerce du Levant au Moyen-Age (2 vols., Leipzig, 
1885), E. Pariset, Les Industries de la soie (Lyon, 1890), 
and H. Silbermann, Die Seide (Dresden, 1897). For the 
Byzantine Empire see now R. S. Lopez, “ Silk Industry 
in the Byzantine Empire,” Speculum, XX (1945) and 
for Lucca F, Edler de Roover, “ Lucchese Silks,” Ciba 
Review, n. 80 (June, 1950), both with further biblio- 
graphic indications. The earliest mention of raw silk 
production in the Po Valley, in the tenth century 
polyptie of Santa Giulia, has escaped the attention of 
non-Italian scholars; see A. Solmi, L’Amministrazione 
finanziaria del Regno italico (Pavia, 1932), p. 88 ff.; a 
little later we hear of production in the island of Arbe 
(Rab, now Yugoslavia). 

* Edler de Roover, p. 2908 f.; R. S. Lopez, “ The Unex- 
plored Wealth of the Notarial Archives in Pisa and 
Lucca,” Mélanges Louis Halphen (Paris, 1951), p. 422 ff. 
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Curiously enough, the earliest mentions of 
“ Cathay silk” are not in sales contracts but in 
contracts of exchange. Genoese merchants and 
merchants of Piacenza living in Genoa purchased 
in the latter town considerable amounts of China 
silk, at prices stated in Genoese currency, and 
promised to pay in exchange Provins money at the 
fairs of Champagne. A legal historian might draw 
interesting conclusions from these documents, 
which indicate that the exchange contract was 
used not only to borrow or to transfer money from 
one place to another but also to buy merchandise 
on credit and to resell it elsewhere. But a discus- 
sion of legal matters would be irrelevant here. We 
cannot be sure that the buyers of Cathay silk in our 
contracts really intended to transport the ware to 
Champagne and to pay the original seller from 
the proceeds of the sale at the fairs. Conceivably 
they might sell the silk in Lucca or elsewhere in 
Italy and use other credits to pay for it in France, 
where the original seller needed cash. It is prob- 
able, however, that at least part of the silk was 
actually sent to the fairs; other documents of the 
same period mention raw silk among the many 
oriental wares sold by Italian merchants in the 
great Champagne markets. If so, exports of China 
silk to France would be attested in the extant 
documents before exports to Lucca itself.® 

The lag, however, is very small and may perhaps 
be disregarded considering the incompleteness of 
extant sources. In February 1259 one “ James 
Milanese Lucchese ” (that is, no doubt, a merchant 
of Milan living in Lucca) and Orlando Batoso of 
Lueca bought from a Genoese broker a sizable 
amount of Cathay silk and “ Canzia” silk—the 
latter very likely from Gandzha, Transcaucasia. 
Still in the same year Orlando Batoso and Enrico 
Todesco of Lucca bought a larger amount of 
Cathay silk and promised to pay in exchange Pro- 
vins money at the fairs of Champagne. In this 
instance one is definitely led to assume the exist- 
ence of triangular trade, for it seems natural that 
two Lucchese merchants bought China silk in 
Genoa to resell it in their own town, and that they 
paid for the silk in Champagne from the proceeds 
of other transactions. Lucca was not only the 
capital of Western Europe’s silk industry but also 





5 Archivio di Stato, Genova, Notai Ignoti, II, cart. 13; 
Notaio Giberto di Nervi, II, fol. 88 r. and v.; see “ Nuove 
luci,” op. cit. 
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the home of very active money lenders and bankers 
doing business in France.® 

One must wait almost fifty years longer before 
the first mention of Cathay silk in England is 
found. A customs list of the port of London in 
1304 includes a valuable cargo of Oriental wares 
unloaded by a Florentine company of merchant 
bankers, the Frescobaldi, who were at that time in 
high position at the court of Edward I. Among the 
wares was a bale of “silk called Catewy.” True, 
English records also are incomplete and therefore 
imports of China silk may have begun earlier ; but 
the roundabout expression which designated the 
ware, instead of shorter “ Catewy silk,” indicates 
that the name was still unfamiliar to the English 
customs officers —this at a period when Marco 
Polo’s Milione was famous in Italy and when a 
good number of Italian merchants had been 
treading upon the paths to and from China.” 

Now let us go back to Italy. The documents of 
1257-1259, as was pointed out before, belong to 
a time when no Western trader was known to have 
gone all the way to China, although some envoys 
had reached the Mongolian court and a small 
colony of Western deportees had been forming in 
Karakorum. As a matter of fact, certain details 
in the documents lead us to believe that the silk 
had been purchased in Cilician Armenia, a Chris- 
tian dependency of the Mongolian states and, then 
as later, one of the main outlets of Farther Asia 
to the Mediterranean. Immediately thereafter, how- 
ever, a “ rush ” of Italian merchants to the Farther 
East had begun. Its proportions were of course 
smaller than the rush to the Mediterranean Levant, 
but they cannot have been too small since the 
Franciscans found it convenient to set up a fondaco 
(an inn and warehouse, like those which existed 
in every port of Africa and the Levant) for 
Western merchants in Ts‘uan-chou. Some mer- 
chants came from Venice and a smaller number 


® Archivio di Stato, Genova, Notaio Vivaldo di Sarzano, 
IV, fol. 91 r.; Notaio Giberto di Nervi, II, fol. 1 v.; 
see “ Nuove luci,” op. cit., and bibliography therein. On 
the Luechese and the Genoese in France see now L. 
Mirot, “ Etudes Lucquoises,” Bibliotheque de V'Ecole des 
Chartes, LXXXVI-CI (1925-40); R. Doehaerd, Les rela- 
tions commerciales entre Génes, la Belgique et UOutre- 
mont (3 vols., Bruxelles, 1941). 

7 Public Record Office, London, Customs Accounts, 
E 122, 68/11; see “ Nuove luci,” op. cit. and, on the 
Frescobaldi, A. Sapori, Liber tercius Friscumbaldorum 
(Firenze, 1947), preface. 





from Pisa, but the Genoese greatly outnumbered 
other Westerners throughout the Mongolian states, 
To quote only some authorities, Marco Polo tells 
us that they sailed on the Caspian Sea looking 
for Ghilan silk, Giovanni Boccaccio quotes them 
as the best experts of Far [astern affairs, and 
Francesco di Balduccio Pegolotti in his manual of 
business practice reckons all weights and measures 
of the Farther East in Genoese terms. He also 
makes it clear that the principal export from China 
to Western Europe was raw silk. Under these cir- 
cumstances one would expect mentions of Cathay 
silk to grow more and more frequent in the 
Genoese notarial records after 1259. On the con- 
trary, they become more rare and disappear before 
the end of the century. In the Lucchese records 
mentions of Cathay silk are still rarer.® 

Strange though it may seem, the explanation lies 
in the fact that raw silk from China was less valu- 
able than Turkestanian and Persian silk in the 
Western markets. When it first appeared the out- 
landish name of Cathay may have been a good 
advertising label, but as soon as Chinese silk became 
better known the sellers lost interest in specifying 
an origin which would not support higher prices. 
In 1340 an inventory of merchandise stored in the 
municipal warehouses of Genoa evaluated raw silk 
from Merv, Turkestan, £. 1. 10. 7 Gen. a pound, but 
raw silk from Cathay £.1.3.6 to £.1.4.3 Gen. 
a pound. Similarly in Lucca, 1339, a Genoese 
merchant sold raw silk from Talish, Transcaucasia, 
for £.2.18 Lucch. a pound, but raw silk from 
Cathay for £.2.15.% a pound.® Although the 
difference both in Genoa and Lucca was small it 
left no incentive to stress the Chinese origin of 
the material. Should one wonder why Cathay was 





*See “Nuove luci” and “European Merchants,” op. 
cit., especially p. 164 ff.; on the colony of Karakorum 
see now L. Olschki, Guillawme Boucher, a French Artist 
at the Court of the Khans (Baltimore, 1946). 

® The Lucchese documents: Archivio di Stato, Lucca, 
Notaio Bartolomeo Buonmesi, 118, fol. 8 v. and 18 v.; 
see “Nuove luci,” op. cit. The Genoese inventory is 
quoted by H. Sieveking, “ Aus Genueser Rechnungs- 
und Steuerbiichern,” Sitzungsberichte der Kais. Akademie 
der Wissenschaften in Wien, phil.-hist. series, CLXII 
(1909), 15. “Seta catuya sabeti,” however, was not, 
as he assumed, “China silk of Safed, Palestine” but 
“China silk packed in skin.” Scibetto, perhaps derived 
from Arab sibt, oxskin, was a wrapping used for the 
shipping of silk; see F. di Balduccio Pegolotti, Pratica 
della mercatura (ed. Evans, Cambridge, Mass., 1936), 
p. 22 and 382. 
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in bad repute, let him read Pegolotti’s invaluable 
handbook: “ Raw silk. . . . One ought to check 
whether it is not rubbed; that is, as it comes along 
a road in packloads and in carts it gets rubbed... 
against hedges . . . and on the ground while it 
is loaded and unloaded, so that the canvas and 
wrappings in which it is wrapped are worn, and the 
silk gets uncovered, rubbed, and worn. Such silk 
as is affected by this is worthless. And since Cathay 
silk comes a long way it is more affected than any 
other silk.” 1° 

Why, then, did Italian merchants go to the 
trouble of importing silk from China in spite of 
the fact that the journey was about three times 
as long as that to Merv? Since the selling price 
was less high, the reason could only be a very low 
purchasing price. It would be hopeless for us to 
translate Chinese paper money prices into Western 
prices in hard coin. Happily Pegolotti did the 
reckoning for us, and we may regard his informa- 
tion as fairly accurate. He stated that in China one 
could buy from 19 to 20 Genoese pounds of raw 
silk for one Crimean silver sommo, the sommo 
being worth 190 aspri. This means that a pound 
cost some ten aspri. Further, in 1304 the statute 
of the Genoese colony of Pera (Constantinople) 
reckoned the Crimean aspro at ten Genoese deniers ; 
hence a pound of raw silk cost in China little more 
than eight Genoese shillings.1t We have just seen 
that the Genoese inventory evaluates the Chinese 
silk in the municipal warehouses between 23 shil- 
lings and a half and slightly more than 24 shillings 
—almost three times the original cost. 


Let us not hasten to proclaim that the Genoese 
merchants found China an Eldorado. There were 
no Eldorados for the Italian mediaeval business- 
men, but only countries where risks were as high 
as the possible profits, or countries where any 
profits had to be earned by tireless endeavor and 
minutious calculation of costs. A business venture 
to China required an extraordinarily long invest- 
ment of time and money, an expenditure which 
could not be greatly reduced by cutting the amount 
of merchandise. Pegolotti reckoned at 60 to 80 





* Pegolotti, p. 382; see also p. 300f.; R. (S.) Lopez, 
Storia delle colonie genovesi nel Mediterraneo (Bologna, 
1938), p. 302. 

* Pegolotti, p. 23, 25; “ Statuti della colonia genovese 
di Pera,” ed. Promis, Miscellanea di Storia Italiana, XI 
(1870), n. 269. 
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silver sommi the minimum expenditure of a mer- 
chant who went from Crimea to China with an 
interpreter and two servants—he could not go with 
a smaller following—and with 25,000 florin worth 
of merchandise. For the return journey Pegolotti 
calculated that the transport of a packload would 
cost 5 sommi. It is clear that China silk trade 
could not possibly be rewarding unless it was 


undertaken on a large scale.!* 


Unfortunately the European demand for raw 
silk was not very elastic. Consumption of the 
costly textile was of necessity very small outside of 
the upper class and lay or ecclesiastic institutions. 
True, a Sienese chronicler reported that in 1338 a 
member of the Salimbeni family bought 135,000 
florin worth of silk ware; but the Salimbeni were 
perhaps the richest men in one of the richest towns 
in Italy. Furthermore, the chronicler may have 
exaggerated the figure. Reliable data are available 
at that period for the export trade of Lucca. 
According to customs records in the 1335-1341 
period—not a prosperous one, it is true—the 
average weight of silk products exported yearly 
from Lucca was 125,000 pounds; it went as far 
down as 50,000 pounds between 1342 and 1369, 
to climb again to 360,000 in the early sixteenth 
century. It is doubtful that the latter figure was 
surpassed in the late thirteenth and early four- 
teenth centuries, when trade with China was at its 
peak. Then we must consider that the Lucchese 
industry used silks of all origins, including some 
produced in Lucca’s own terrtory. The proportion 
of China silk was probably not very high.'® 


Under these circumstances it was imperative 
either to restrict the China silk trade to a small 
oligarchy of capitalists or to stimulate consumption 
by reducing prices of the finished products. The 
high cost of travel to China was a natural, for- 
bidding restriction to all but the wealthier business- 
men. Furthermore, there are indications that 


2 Pegolotti, p. 22; on the background of Italian trade 
see Cambridge Economic History, Il, p. 320 ff., or the 
popularization by Y. Renouard, Les Hommes d'affaires 
italiens du moyen dge (Paris, 1949). 

13, A. Muratori, Rerum Italicarum Scriptores, XV, 
col. 95, n. 46—it is worth noting that in 1260 another 
Salimbeni offered his city a loan of £. 236,000 Sien. to 
win a war, see A. Sapori, Studi di storia economica 
medievale (2nd ed., Firenze, 1946), p. 684—and see E. 
Lazzareschi and F. Pardi, Lucca nella storia, nell’arte e 
nell’industria (Lucca, 1941), p. 157 ff. 
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Genoese merchants going to Cathay endeavored to 
keep secret their intentions to prevent competitors 
from jumping on the band wagon. Nevertheless 
we know that the number of Far Eastern business 
ventures steadily grew as long as and until the 
collapse of the Mongolian state did not make all 
trails impracticable.** This shows that notwith- 
standing difficulties the consumption of silk must 
have increased—perhaps not so much through the 
growth of Lucchese industry as through the spread 
of silk manufacturing to other towns. Genoa itself 
became a serious competitor between the late thir- 
teenth and the early fourteenth century, and 
Bologna’s production also stepped up. 

To some extent the increase in consumption was 
the automatic result of the commercial revolution 
in Western Europe, which was at its highest tide 
in the very years of Yiian rule in China. Never 
before, and not for a long time after, was wealth 
as abundant and evenly distributed in Europe as 
it was at that time. The producers, however, also 
made conscious efforts to make the most of oppor- 
tunities created by the availability of practically 
unlimited amounts of Chinese raw silk. Since it 
was impossible to depress the cost of the raw 








**See “Nuove luci” and “European Merchants,” p. 
168 ff. 








material below a certain level, they strove to di- 
minish the cost of manufacturing. Remarkably 
enough, the introduction of water power to set in 
motion a throwing mill in the silk industry pre- 
ceded by centuries the adoption of similar contri- 
vances in the woollen industry, though the latter 
was more definitely geared for mass production. 
A Lucchese exile is said to have introduced it to 
Bologna about 1273 and Lucca must have adopted 
it still earlier.*° By saving manpower it was possi- 
ble to contract the price of silk ware, thus bringing 
it within reach of a larger proportion of the popu- 
lation. This in turn permitted the expansion of 
the market for Chinese raw silk. 

Would it be too bold to conclude that, very in- 
directly, the China silk trade in the Yiian period 
contributed to the introduction of a new labor- 
saving device in the distant towns of Central and 
Northern Italy? It was not “one world” as yet, 
but distances were no longer forbidding obstacles 
to the transmission of economic causes and effects. 





15 See G. Luzzatto, Storia economica d’Italia, I (Roma, 
1949), p. 286; on the Genoese silk industry see now 
R. Di Tucci, “ Lineamenti storici dell’industria serica 
genovese,” Atti della Societa Ligure di Storia Patria, 
LXXI (1948), p. 21 ff.; further bibliography in Luzzatto, 
p- 298. 




















BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


The Middle Assyrian Sulmanu-T ezts * 


Among the legal and economic texts from Ashur 
there occurs a group of documents? which the late 
P. Koschaker? recognized as distinct from the 
usual variety of M(iddle) A(ssyrian) legal and 
business records. He called these Sulmdnu-texts, 
after the technical term employed in them. As a 
result of a careful analysis of the structure, and 
especially from a study of the personnel involved 
in these texts, Koschaker was able to draw certain 
important conclusions. From the fact that the 
beneficiaries in almost all of these texts are limited 
to three succeeding generations of a single family, 
all of whom were prominent in public affairs, 
Koschaker concluded that the documents concerned 
matters relating to public administration rather 
than private commercial transactions. This view 
was enhanced by the round figures of the sums of 
grain or metal involved. The clause providing for 
the breaking of the tablet upon completion of the 
transaction—a provision which is unusual in pri- 
vate business transactions but is known from 
other clearly marked public documents — lent, in 
Koschaker’s opinion, further support to this view. 
Aside from these points, however, the precise legal 
significance of the documents remained obscure. 

A formulaic review of the structure of these docu- 
ments may help to clarify the essentia' problems: 

X (object)* Sa B(eneficiary) ina muhhi O(bli- 
gee) X anniu Sulmanu Sit abasu amrat Sulma- 


*This paper is a by-product of studies in Assyrian 
texts undertaken through a grant by the American 
Philosophical Society. I am obliged to Dr. E. A. Speiser 
for various suggestions and references. 

1 Keilschrifttexte aus Assur Juristischen Inhalts (= 
KAJ), 48, 49, 51, 54, 56, 72, 73, 75, 76, 89-91, 93-95, 
98, 100. 

* Neue Keilschriftliche Rechtsurkunden aus der El- 
Amarna-zeit (—NKRA), Abhandlungen der Philolo- 
gisch-Historischen Klasse der Siachischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, 39 (1928), No. 5, pp. 138-140. 

*KAJ 48, 49, a half-shekel of gold; KAJ 51, 56, a 
talent of lead; in KAJ 54, three talents of lead; KAJ 
75, 5 homers of grain; 72, 76, ten homers; 73, twenty 
homers; KAJ 89, 95, a cow; KAJ 93, a cow and proba- 
bly a she-ass; KAJ 90, a she-ass or mare; KAJ 98, 100, 
a slave-woman; KAJ 94, three sheep. It is not clear 
what the gulmanu is in KAJ 91. 


we 


(§)Su i(d)dan u tuppusi ihappi ‘ Object, due to 
B,* chargeable to O. This object is a Sulmdnu. 
When his (0’s) affair® has been attended to, he 
shall pay his Sulmanu® and break his tablet.’ 

When the transaction is presented from the 
position of the beneficiary,’ the main clause takes 
the following form: 

abasu émar Sulma(s)Si ilaggi ‘when he (B) 
has attended to his (O’s) affair, he shall receive 
his Sulmdnu,’ ® 

The phraseology offers no problems linguistic- 
ally. Difficulties arise only in connection with the 
precise legal bearing and implications of the docu- 
ment as a whole. Sulmdnu is well known in the 
meaning of ‘gift, present,’® but its legal status 
here is not clear. Another difficulty is presented 
by the phrase abata amdru ‘to attend to a matter, 
affair,’ in that no clue is here offered as to the 
nature of the affair or the attention it required. 





‘It is clear that the sulmdnu is not paid until B ful- 
fills his part of the contract. Cf. note 6, below. 

5 Abatu is an Assyrian by-form of amatu, Bab. awatu 
‘word, matter, affair.’ Cf. B. Landsberger in MAOG, 4 
(1928), p. 310 n. 1. 

*Here KAJ 48, 73, 90 substitute ‘he (0) shall pay 
upon his (B’s) demand,’ (ina dime érisisini i(d)dan). 
KAJ 95 is abbreviated to littu annitu i(d)dan ‘he will 
pay this cow.’ 

7In this form KAJ 54, 56, 72, 75, 76, 89, 93, 94, 98. 

® The breaking of the tablet—the symbol of the ful- 
fillment of the obligation—is of primary concern only 
to the obligee, and need not be expressly stipulated in 
these instances; the clause is retained only in KAJ 93. 
KAJ 89 adds at the end [sum]ma abasi la itamar tup- 
pusi wrasi ‘If he (B) has not attended to his (O’s) 
affair he shall return (7?) his tablet to him’ (if the verb 
is to be connected with wdru ‘to send’). On the dam- 
aged additional clause in KAJ 98 cf. Koschaker, op. cit., 
p. 139 n. 5. 

On the difficult KAJ 91, which follows neither of the 
standard formulaic schemes, cf. ibid., p. 138 n. 4 and 
p. 139 n. 4. KAJ 100 omits all the usual formulae, but 
this text appears to deal with the actual transfer of 
the gulmdnu (a slave-woman) from the obligee to the 
beneficiary. 

® Especially characteristic in the Amarna letters. Cf. 
J. A. Knudtson, Die El-Amarna Tafeln (Leipzig, 1915), 
glossary, p. 1525. 
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For the texts as a rule do not go beyond a formu- 
laic and stereotyped presentation. 

There are only three MA Sulmdnu-texts that 
supply any information aside from the bare formu- 
lae of the transaction ;?° these are, unfortunately, 
full of obscurities or are damaged at key passages. 
The least difficult of these (KAJ 100) notes that 
a slave-woman is assigned as a Sulmdnu by her 
mistress (lines 7 ff.) kimi sarte Sa Silli-Sin marisa 
Sa pusqu ina *4Urase Sa Pirhi-lisir mar Ildat- 
ki(t)te-tamri ina gat Silli-Sin marisa sabtini... 
‘because of a crime on the part of 8. her (the 
mistress’) son, who is in straits (?) in Mt. Urashe, 
in that P. the son of I. had been seized while held 
by (ina gat) 8. her son...’ The recipient of 
the Sulmanu in this case is Ashur-aha-iddina, a 
member of the prominent family that figures al- 
most exclusively in the Sulmdnu-texts. But the 
text gives no hint as to what A. was expected to 
do for the donor of the Sulmanu. 

At this juncture, a late Assyrian letter’ ad- 
dressed to the king may throw some light on the 
problem. The writer bemoans the fact that in the 
midst of universal prosperity he alone has fared 
badly. He goes on to complain that he has no 
friend at the royal court Sa Sul-ma-an-nu a-da-na- 
a&-Su-un-ni_ i-mah-har-an-ni-ni ab-bu-ut-ti i-sab- 
bat-u-ni ‘to whom I might give a Sulmdnu so that 
he would receive me and take up my cause.’ Sig- 
nificantly enough, aba/ita sabatu is a close parallel 
of abata amdru in the MA Sulmdnu-texts. The 
purpose of the Sulmdnu in this letter is clear 
enough; it is calculated to gain special considera- 
tion or influence in important circles on behalf of 
the donor. The importance of the individuals who 
are the beneficiaries in the MA texts has already 
been stressed by Koschaker,’* and in another con- 
nection by E. Weidner.** While no public office is 
ever specified for two of these persons, indirect 
evidence makes it likely that they held some offi- 
cial position; the third, Melisah, was governor 
(bél pahiti) of the city of Nabur in northern 
Mesopotamia. The receipt by these persons of a 
Sulmdnu would thus appear to have an analogous 


1° KAJ 91, 93, and 100. 
Harper, ABL 2, trans, L. Waterman, Royal Corre- 
spondence of the Assyrian Empire (Ann Arbor, 1930), 
no. 2; R. H. Pfeiffer, State Letters of Assyria (New 
Haven 1935), no. 160. 
12 NKRA, p. 140. 
18 4fO, 13 (1941), p. 122. 








purpose, namely, to secure their assistance or in- 
fluence on behalf of the donor. In KAJ 100 the 
recipient would then have been expected to act in 
behalf of the donor and her son who had appar- 
ently run afoul of the law. While the other MA 
texts do not specify the circumstances of the 
transaction, it may be surmised that the purpose 
was similar. This suggests that a Sulmdnu was a 
recognized form of gratuity which obliged the 
recipient to help the donor in some unspecified way. 

That the term Sulmdnu may have approximately 
such a meaning (‘ gratuity’ or the like) is, in fact, 
supported by known lexical entries which list it 
as a synonym for tatu ‘ present, bribe.’ ** Evidence 
for the legal status of tatu paralleling that of 
Sulmanu in the MA texts is furnished by the texts 
from Nuzi. Of primary interest are the records 
of the court hearings on the charges of corruption 
against Kushshiharbe, the mayor of Nuzi, and 
his lieutenants. The following are the relevant 
passages : 

Umma Hinzurima assat Ziliya 1 immeru ana 
tati ana Peskiligu attadin u umma anadkuma assum 
eqlétiya itti Kariru dint epusmi dini la Epus assum 
immeriya agtabi u irtapsannima u immer:ya tk- 
tala... ‘Thus H. the wife of Z.: “I gave one 
sheep to P. as a tatu, saying: ‘Concerning my 
fields, attend to my lawsuit with K.’ But he did 
not attend to my lawsuit, and when I spoke (to 
him) concerning my sheep he struck me and kept 
my sheep.”’ (AASOR, 16 (1936), 8: 27 ff.) 

Umma Hatartema ina Haligalbat attalka wu as- 
Sum diniya ina gat Peskilisu ittadnininni 1 im- 
meru 1 nénzitum Sa siparri u 2 dalati Ahumisa 
ana tati ana Peskilisu ittadin u dint la ipus ‘ Thus 
H.: “When I arrived from Hanigalbat, on ac- 
count of my lawsuit they handed me over to P. 
A. gave a sheep, a mixing bowl of bronze, and two 
doors to P. as a tatu, yet he did not attend to my 
lawsuit.”’ (ibid. 63 ff.) 

Umma Huzirima 6 Siglé kaspu sarpu ana Pes- 
kilisu attadin umma andkuma ana Kussiharbe 
idinma u dini lipus 1 gasirnu Sa narkabti attadin 
u dint la ipusu 6 Siglé kaspi wu 1 gasirnu Sa nar- 
kabti Peskil‘Su iktala ‘Thus H.: “I gave P. six 
shekels of purified silver, saying: ‘Give (it) to 
K. in order that he should attend to my lawsuit.’ 
[ (also) gave him a q. of a chariot, but they did 


not attend to my lawsuit, and P. kept both the six 


14 W. von Soden, LTBA, II, No. 2 i: 276, 3 iv: 11-13. 
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shekels of silver and the q. of the chariot.”’ (ibid. 
9:1 ff.) 

It is clear from these instances that giving a 
tatu was a recognized practice. The alleged mal- 
feasance of the officials is not that they had ac- 
cepted such gratuities but rather that they had 
failed to uphold their end of the bargain and had 
even refused to return the ‘ gifts’ they had received. 

Except for the fact that in the Nuzi texts the 
gratuity is given before the expected service is 
rendered,” the situation appears to parallel closely 
that of the MA texts. In both sources the reci- 
pients of the ‘gifts’ are important officials or per- 
sons of influence. The acceptance of a Sulmanu 
or tatu further obliges the recipient to render the 
petitioner some special service. The performance 
of this service is expressed in the MA texts as 
abata amaru while the Nuzi parallel seems to be 
dina epéSu. The precise meaning of dina epésu. 
is not easily determined. It is not likely, at any 
rate, to be an outright attempt to have a case fixed 
in one’s favor. There is, to be sure, no known 
cuneiform law outlawing bribery specifically,’* but 
there is sufficient evidence that bribery of judges 
was regarded at least as a moral offense. Thus 
Hammurabi, upon being informed of a case of 
bribery, orders a thorough investigation of the 
incident and confiscates the money involved.?? In 
an Assyrian hymn ** and in a proverb’?® it is de- 
clared that Shamash, the god of justice, will at- 
tend to the punishment of those who accept bribes. 
Dina epésu, therefore, cannot of itself imply any 
illegal procedure. 

Other evidence from Nuzi suggests that dina 
epeSu may mean ‘to act as one’s solicitor.’ Thus 
in JEN 333, a trial record, the first defendant 
turns out to have personally nothing to do with 
the case; he had merely been deputized by another 
party to take certain measures against the plaintiff, 





** Cf. note 4 above. The Nuzi practice may have been 
due to the extreme rapacity of its officials, on which see 
E. A. Speiser, AASOR, 16, pp. 62 ff. In this connection 
mention should be made also of no. 25 ibid., ef. p. 86. 
The exact circumstances, however, are not clear. 

*°Cod. Hamm. par. 5 speaks only of a judge who 
changes an already completed and sealed decision. 

“L. W. King, Letters and Inscriptions of Hammurabi, 
Vol. I, no. 11. 

“C. D. Gray, The Samas Religious Texts (Chicago, 
1901), no. 1: 41 ff. 

* KAR 174: 8-10. The word for ‘ bribe’ here is kadru, 
on which cf. Delitzsch, HWB, p. 600. 
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whereupon the judges dismiss the deputy and 
direct the proper defendant to proceed with the 
case (dina epusmi). Of more direct bearing is 
HSS V 1%. In a ‘gift’-transaction of a special 
kind *° which apparently has some unorthodox 
implications,** the first party stipulates that the 
other (lines 12 ff.) kima pihiya ina dinati atta- 
dinmi dina epusmi ‘I herewith appoint X as my 
representative in lawsuits, saying: “Attend to 
the case.”’ Should he prevail in the lawsuit, the 
deputy is granted the additional reward of arrang- 
ing for the marriage of the client’s daughter and 
retaining the bride-price. In the Kushshiharbe 
records then, the officials may have been similarly 
engaged by the plaintiffs to represent them in their 
personal lawsuits—a service which, in view of their 
public office, may have been improper if not illegal, 
but could nevertheless be secured by the payment 
of a gratuity. 

Another possibility would be to render the 
phrase dina epéSu as ‘to try, hear a case.’ The 
aim of a gratuity in this connection might be to 
induce an official to hear a lawsuit. That the MA 
and Nuzi material could have this approximate 
meaning is suggested by other references. Thus, 
the Shamash hymn cited above ** goes on to bespeak 
the favor of Shamash for the judge who without 
accepting bribes ‘takes up the cause of the weak’ 
(la mahir tati sabitu abiti enSe). Biblical evi- 
dence points in the same direction. Isaiah (1:23) 
describes corrupt officials as ‘lovers of bribes and 
pursuers of Salménim’ — proof, by the way, that 
Sulmanu as a term for bribe was in use by late 
Assyrian times beyond the borders of Mesopotamia 
—adding significantly, that ‘they judge not the 
orphan; the cause of the widow does not reach 
them.’ Again, it is not that the judges rule against 
the poor as a result of bribery. It is rather that 
the poor could not have their cases heard at all— 
an effective way of thwarting justice without resort 
to flagrant illegality. The implication of Absalom 
(II Sam. 15:2f.) similarly is that the common 
citizen stood little chance of having his case heard 
(‘there is no one [designated] of the king to hear 
thee’). Samuel, in his valedictory to the Israelites 





20 The term used is makannu/makannutu, on which see 
Koschaker, ZA, 39 (1936), p. 27 n. 

*1 Cf. ibid. and also Speiser, BASOR, 77 (1940), pp. 
15 ff., on the significance of the pair of shoes in such 
transactions. 

22 Cf. note 18 above. 
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(I Sam. 12:1 ff.), declares that in his entire career 
he had never accepted gratuities (an ox or an ass) 
nor resorted to any of the other devices ** to per- 
vert justice. In other words, he did not use his 
important office in a manner which was common 
practice for similarly placed persons in Ashur and 
Nuzi. 

In this connection it might be more than coin- 
cidence that in the scores of lawsuits involving the 
powerful and influential family of Tehiptilla of 
Nuzi, that family appears almost invariably as 
plaintiff, and never as the loser in any legal dis- 
pute.** As it is further known that Tehiptilla 
himself was a judge at Nuzi,* it may be easily 
understood why complaints against him so seldom 
reached the courts. In short, there were numerous 
means by which pressure or influence could be 
applied in legal matters without boldly attempting 
to fix a case. The phrase dina epésu could, very 
likely, be used to denote all these devices. When 
some extra consideration was needed to invoke 
such influence, the payment was cailed a tatu 
‘gratuity, bribe.’ 

Returring to the MA texts, it must at first be 





*3 Reading in v. 3 with LXX kéfer wena‘alayim ‘ ran- 
som and a pair of shoes,’ on which ef. further Speiser, 
loc. cit. (note 21, above). 

** Largely in JEN, Vols. IV and VI. Nos. 364 and 
366 are the only cases where the family of Tehiptilla 
(not T. himself) are the defendants. 

25 His official position was that of balzublu, a capacity 
that included judicial duties; cf. AASOR, 16, No. 17: 17. 


said that the phraseology may cover a much broader 
area than the Nuzi usage, which appears to be 
confined to legal matters. A Sulmdnu ‘ gratuity’ 
(baksheesh) may be given in any situation that 
required the special influence or attention (abata 
amdaru) of an official. In the only MA text (KAJ 
100) where the circumstances of the Sulmdnu- 
transaction are known, however, it appears again 
to be a situation involving the law. In such a con- 
text, therefore, the phrase abata amdru should be 
understood to cover the same range of activities 
that is implied by the phrase dina epéSu in the 
Nuzi texts. A paraphrase of the MA Sulmdnu- 
arrangement would then be close to the following: 

‘Payment, to be made by O to B. This payment 
is a gratuity. When O’s affair (in court) has been 
attended to by B, O shall pay B the gratuity and 
cancel his tablet,’ or, ‘ When B has attended to 0’s 
affair (in court),*® he shall receive his gratuity.’ 

It may not be without interest to remark, in 
conclusion, that both the Nuzi and Assyrian docu- 
ments reflect a rather flexible attitude toward 
at least some forms of bribery. It was not only a 
common practice, but was recognized as a legal 
transaction which, as in the MA texts, was sealed 
and solemnized by witnesses. 


J. J. FINKELSTEIN 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


*¢ F. R. Kraus’ translation of . . . amatsu ikassad ‘ wird 
er seinen Prozess gewinnen.’ ZA, 43 (1936), p. 99. 





Karmadharaya 


Everyone knows the class of Sanskrit compounds 
designated by this name: tatpurusah samdnd- 
dhikaranah karmadhdrayah Pan. 1.2.42, “a k. isa 
tatpurusa which has the same grammatical refer- 
ence (construction ; sc. in both members).” That is, 
if such a compound were paraphrased by an equiva- 
lent in two words, they would be in the same case 
and construction; the first would be a modifier, 
appositional or otherwise, of the second; e. g. nilot- 
palah = nila utpalah “blue lotus” (nilas cotpalas 
ca sah, “it is both blue and a lotus,” in Hindu 
commentarial phraseology). This class is thus 
distinguished from the other tatpurusa category, 
illustrated by the name word, which would be para- 


phrased by tasya purusah, “his man” ; here the 
first member is dependent on the second, not in the 
same case or construction. 

But neither Panini nor any other Hindu, so far 
as is known, has yet been shown to have explained 
why the karmadhdraya compounds were given that 
name, or how it applies to them. We may guess 
that it was a term older than Panini, which he 
took over as an established and familiar word. 
(Words of such length seem not in keeping with 
Panini’s elegance, and are probably older than he, 
as a rule.) Modern western students of Skt. 
grammar have found it very hard to explain the 
word. Whitney (Gr. 1263a) says “of obscure 
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application: the literal sense is something like 
office-bearing.” Wackernagel (II.1, p. 140) offers 
no interpretation of his own. In a note he quotes 
one from Pott, “‘ Subjekt-Halter’ (im Gegensatz 
zu den Bahuvrihi, in denen das Hinterglied zur 
Pertinenz eines andern Subjekts wird),” and one 
from Boehtlingk, “‘ein Objekt schuldend,’ d.h. 
‘kein Objekt aufzuweisen habend.’” I infer that 
to Wackernagel these suggestions seemed unsatis- 
factory, as they do to me. Renou (Gr. scte. 83) 
offers, questioningly, “ porteurs de l‘acte (?)” ; 
and on Panini 1.2.42 (La Grammaire de Panini, 
Fase. 1, 1948), “qui supportent ‘ (également) 
action.” This too seems hardly convincing, since 
its only point would lie in the supplied word 
“également,” which is expressed by samdna- in 
Pinini’s defining word, but not in Renou’s analysis 
of the word karmadhdraya itself. The problem is 
precisely, how this latter word came to be applied 
to a compound the parts of which have “common ” 
construction. 

From the so-called “causative” stem dhdray-, 
Pin. 3.1.138 prescribes the agent-noun dhdraya-. 
BR 5.1525 record dharayah, defined by “ schuldig,” 
from the Viramitrodaya. More commonly, how- 
ever, this verb-stem means (besides “ support,” 
which Renou assumes in our compound, and other 
meanings) “maintain, keep going,” often with 
objects like dtmanam, jivitam, etc. (BR s. v. dhar 
4: “so v.a. nicht aufgeben”). Starting from this 
meaning, may we not assume that karma-dharaya- 
meant “maintaining, not giving up, the action 
(case-meaning, or grammatical construction) ” ? 
Throughout the compound, there is no change of 
construction, as there is (implied) in such a word 
as tat-(—= tasya)-purusah. 

It may be objected that this is not exactly the 
meaning which karman- usually has in classical 
Skt. grammar (“das nichste Object einer Hand- 
lung,” Boehtlingk, Panini, 218*). It is ordinarily 
associated with the class-meaning of the accusative 
case. Note, however, that Panini (Boehtlingk, 1.c.) 
allows karman- under different circumstances to be 


expressed also by the instrumental, dative, and 
genitive. More importantly, note the term karma- 
pravacaniya Pain. 1.4.83, applied to prepositions 
and postpositions. BR define this term: “zur 
niheren Bestimmung einer Handlung dienend; 
m. mit Ergiinzung von Sabda Bez. einiger Praposi- 
tionen, wenn sich diese nicht an eine Verbal- 
form, sondern an einen bestimmten casus lehnen 

. .” Renou, “servant 4 exprimer l’acte (lequel 
sert de gouvernement).” The “actions” (karma) 
which are “ qualified,’ or “helped to be ex- 
pressed,” by these words include, in Panini, accu- 
sative, locative, and ablative case-forms. It is 
hard to see how karma-, in karma-pravacaniya, can 
have meant anything very different from “ gram- 
matical construction ” (of a noun), or more pre- 
cisely “case” or “case-meaning” ; is not the 
literal meaning of this compound “(a word) con- 
nected with the expression of a case-meaning,” i. e. 
of that case which is governed by the word? That 
is exactly the meaning wanted for karma- in karma- 
dharaya. Both terms (cf. my second paragraph 
above) were doubtless older than Panini, and used 
the stem karma(n)- in a somewhat broader technical 
sense than that which came to be applied to it in 
classical grammar. This broader meaning is surely 
not remote from the basic meaning “ action, activi- 
ty.” It may be more closely related to the meaning 
“effect, perceptible evidence of action” ; see BR 
s.v. karman 4, with a quite clear citation from 
Susruta (not to mention Manu 12.98, which is a 
very troublesome and doubtful passage, and so not 
to be relied upon). 

My suggestion is, then, that karmadhdrayah 
(tatpurusah) meant “a tatpurusa compound which 
maintains (does not change) the construction or 
case-meaning (of its parts),” or more literally 
“(their) action or effect.” Panini 1.2.42 is thus 
seen to furnish a reasonably exact paraphrase of 
it, with samdnddhikaranah. 


FRANKLIN EDGERTON 


Yate UNIversiry. 
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On the Supposed Monosyllabic Myth 


Francis Bacon once warned mankind against the 
Idols of the Market-place, by which he meant reli- 
ance upon mere words as distinct from a study of 
the ideas expressed by these words. Although Bacon 
may now be old-fashioned, a study of his writings 
might be beneficial. 

It is argued that Chinese is not a monosyllabic 
language. This argument goes quite well until one 
asks, What is a monosyllable? and, How can one 
distinguish a monosyllable from something not a 
monosyllable? Then difficulties arise. 

Looking into the Ozford English Dictionary, 
one finds “ monosyllable ” defined as, “ A word of 
one syllable.” To apply this definition, we must 
however also know what exactly is a “ word.” 

But the term “ word,” as denoting a vocable, is 
far from precise in its meaning. This Dictionary 
defines “ word ” (def. 4) as “ speech, verbal expres- 
sion.” That is plainly too vague for our purpose. 
The best is definition 12: “ A combination of vocal 
sounds, or one such sound, used in a language to 
express an idea (e. g., to denote a thing, attribute, 
or relation) and constituting an ultimate minimal 
element of speech, having a meaning as such; a 
vocable. Sometimes with reference to the writing 
of a word as an indivisible unity.” Here is a good 
definition. But when we attempt to apply it to 
borderline cases, we find it impossible to determine 
exactly what is or is not a “minimal element of 
speech having a meaning as such.” For example, 
is the syllable “ un-” a word too? In some of the 
items used by Professor Kennedy (JAOS, v. 71, 
no. 3, p. 163), such as “ barefoot,” “ schoolboy,” 
“redwing,” “blackbird,” are there one or two 
minimal elements of speech having a meaning as 
such? We might indeed well ask, on the basis of 
the above definition, whether the four items listed 
above are words or phrases. The term “ word ” 
does not, in the sense of “a minimal meaningful 
element of speech,” have a precise meaning, so 
that we cannot decide definitely and objectively 
what is a word and what is not one. 

The term “phrase” seems not to have been 
considered by Prof. Kennedy. The Ozford English 
Dictionary defines “ phrase ” (def. 3) as “ A small 
group or collocation of words expressing a single 
notion, or entering with some degree of unity into 
the structure of a sentence; an expression.” But 
we have found that a “ word ” is also “ a combina- 





tion of vocal sounds used to express an idea.” In 
view of the impossibility of deciding objectively 
what is a word, how then can we be sure that such 
a combination of vocal sounds as “ blackbird ” or 
“ schoolboy ” is not a phrase rather than a word? 
We likewise become doubtful whether the vocables, 
“ gentleman of the road ” and “ lady of the house,” 
both of which represent unitary ideas, may not just 
as well be words as phrases. 

Most people, however, unless they stop to think 
carefully, are inclined to reject such suppositions. 
People, seemingly by an immediate insight, accept 
“ iceberg ” and “ ice-water ” as single words, where. 
as “ ice age ” is recognized as a phrase. The reason 
for such curious behavior is indicated in the latter 
part of the Oxford Dictionary’s definition. 

The terms “ word ” and “ phrase,” when used of 
purely spoken sounds, are, in crucial cases, indis- 
tinguishable. But when written, the distinction 
between a “ word ” and a “ phrase ” is clearly and 
exactly evident—a “word” consists of symbols 
written together in English, whereas a “ phrase” 
consists of groups of symbols which are separated. 
It makes no difference whether what is adjoined 
is an auxiliary or not. “ Was” is considered to be 
one word, while “has been” is thought of as a 
phrase—not because the latter has more than one 
syllable, but because these syllables are separated in 
writing. Else why should “ New Haven” in Con- 
necticut be immediately recognizable as two words, 
while “ Newhaven ” on the south coast of England 
is considered as only one? Why moreover does 
such a sentence as this make good sense: “ The 
name of ‘ Newhaven’ in Surrey is still sometimes 
written as two words ”? The only exact distinction 
between a word and a phrase is how it is written. 
If the letters for one idea are written or hyphenated 
together, they form one word. If they are separ- 
ated, they form more than one word. There is 
no other precise distinction in English between 
“word ” and “ phrase.” 

Once we see that what ultimately makes a single 
idea into a single word is merely the way in which 
it is written, problems concerning the monosyllabic 
nature of the Chinese language evaporate. For 
Chinese writes a separate and distinct symbol for 
each syllable. It possessed no hyphens until very 
recently and as yet uses them rarely. Ergo, it is 
monosyllabic. The Chinese surname “ Ou-yang” 
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in English is a polysyllable, because a hyphen is 
written. But in Chinese these two syllables are 
separated in writing, so that they form two words. 
If however Chinese written symbols were juxta- 
posed or if hyphens are used, polysyllables are 
formed. Whether or not hyphens are used in the 
English transcription of a Chinese sentence makes 
no difference. It is the Chinese writing that deter- 
mines the monosyllabic nature of the Chinese 
language. 

The greatest difference between Chinese and 
English is merely that Chinese makes a very large 
use of set phrases—unchangeable expressions com- 
posed of several distinct words, denoting a single 
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idea—whereas English employs them much less 
commonly, so that we tend to forget their existence 
in our language. The Chinese peng yu (meaning 
“friend ”), made up of two characters written 
separately, is a set phrase, like “get up” in 
English. Chinese, with its abundant homonymns 
and lack of hyphens, needs many set phrases, while 
English, with its polysyllables, does not need so 
many. Had these Idols of the Market-place not 
so obsessed occidental sinologists, the Chinese mono- 
syllabic myth would never have become a problem. 


Homer H. Duss 


OxrorD UNIVERSITY 





Problems in the Cataloguing of 


Old books, and to a greater extent manuscripts, 
in Oriental languages are apt to present special 
difficulties in “digging out” the necessary infor- 
mation for cataloguing. The place is rarely given, 
although a bookstore, printer or copyist may be 
mentioned. The date frequently can be found in 
the colophon. Chinese and Japanese books some- 
times have a cover title, a title page, and a running 
title on the margin, all worded differently. 

As far as the language of the text is concerned, 
there is rarely any difficulty in identifying it. An 
Arabic title may conceal a Persian, Turkish, Urdu 
or Malay text but a glance at the text (after the 
introductory formulas) usually will set us straight, 
although there may be so many Arabic passages 
that we may hesitate to what language to assign it. 

An exceptional problem of language is encoun- 
tered in old Japanese medical works. The fact is 
that the Japanese took over their medical science 
originally from the Chinese. The classical Chinese 
texts, such as Nei ching or Shang han lun, became 
the textbooks of Japanese medical students. As 
both nations use the same ideographical characters 
(kanji), a title can be read either as Chinese or 
as Japanese. Sometimes the Chinese text is pro- 
vided with reading marks (kaeri ten) indicating 
the difference in the word order of the two lan- 
guages. This is a clear indication that the text was 
edited for the benefit of Japanese readers. 

On the other hand, there are Japanese medical 


Old Japanese Medical Literature 


writers, among them the prolific author Asada 
(Ritsuen), who used Chinese as a vehicle for their 
works. Such works are listed in the British Mu- 
seum catalogue of Japanese literature. Undoubt- 
edly these are Japanese contributions to medical 
literature but from the cataloguer’s point of view 
they are Chinese texts. As the subject is too 
specialized to be covered by A. L. A. cataloguing 
rules, the cataloguer has to make his own rules. 

After considerable wavering, I decided on the 
following rules for my own use in cataloguing 
material for the Army Medical Library: 


1) Works of Chinese authors, even if published 
in Japan as indicated at least by the nengé, remain 
Chinese texts, provided no marks are added to 
help the Japanese reader; 


2) Chinese texts provided with reading marks 
(kaeri ten or kana) are Japanese texts ; 


3) Works by Japanese authors, if written in 
pure kanji, are Chinese texts, but as a concession 
the title is given in the Sino-Japanese form which 
the Japanese naturally would use (e. g. Shdkanron, 
Sdkei guki for Shang han lun, Tsung kuei ou chi 
etc.). 

Naturally, there is no unquestionable rule and 
different cataloguers may have different opinions. 


F. E. SomMErR 
CLEVELAND Pusiic LIBRARY 
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India, Pakistan, Ceylon. Edited by W. NorMAN 
Brown. Pp. xiv + 234. Ithaca, New York: 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY PREss, 1951. 


Professor Brown has collected in this volume 
fifteen articles contributed to the new Encyclopedia 
Americana chiefly by American scholars. A genial 
idea of either publisher or editor was to furnish the 
volume with a dust jacket consisting of a colored 
map of the subcontinent of India, of better quality 
than one will usually find outside an atlas. The 
purpose of the book, Brown tells us in the foreword, 
is to give the background of recent political changes 
in South Asia and “still more, to describe the 
wider context of civilization in the area where 
these three newly liberated nations now exist.” 
Before estimating how well this purpose is served 
one may point out the more obvious merits and 
demerits of the collection. 

The great advantage of a compilation of this 
sort is that it can furnish reliable information on 
a wide range of subjects. That the editor has used 
this advantage will be evident simply from the 
names of the authors and subjects here repre- 
sented: William F. Christians (geography), Daniel 
Thorner (economics), Marian W. Smith (anthro- 
pology and sociology), Murray B. Emeneau (lan- 
guages, literature), W. Norman Brown (fine arts, 
archaeology, religion and philosophy), Ludwik 
Sternbach (law), Walter E. Clark (history to 1707 
A.D.), Holden Furber (history 1707 to the present), 
William F. Christians and G. P. Malalasekera 
(Ceylon). 

The articles are extremely brief, ranging from 
5 to 28 pages. Each article is followed by a brief 
bibliography of books in English on its subject. 
Despite their brevity the articles give much infor- 
mation, among which one is happy to note numer- 
ous statistics and records of recent years. Popula- 
tion figures are estimated to 1951; there is a good 
summary of the 1950 constitution of India. This 
modernity appears also in other fields. The 


Harappa and Mohenjo Daro discoveries are re- 
viewed by Brown, the newly-recognized importance 
of ancient Hindu expansion to the East is empha- 
sized by Clark. 
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Within the separate articles a generally high 
standard has been maintained both in reliability 
and wealth of factual information. The contribu- 
tors differ greatly in the extent to which they pass 
judgment on these facts. Some chapters, for 
example those on geography and linguistics, offer 
little chance for value judgments. In others, 
notably those of Smith, Brown, and Furber, the 
authors, while generally sympathetic to their sub- 
ject, studiously avoid adjectives related to “ good ” 
and “bad.” Not so Professor Emeneau in dealing 
with literature. To Kalidasa he gives warm praise. 
The epic is admired in part, but it “ was continued 
in a jejune way by the 18 major and many minor 
Puranas.” The philosophical and scientific works 
are mostly “without literary value.” Professor 
Clark’s judgments on Indian history are quite as 
definite: “The positive achievements of Islam 
in India must be left to the Moslem historians. 
From the Hindu point of view the occupation was 
disastrous.” There is a certain value in this varia- 
tion of treatment among the contributors. It 
offers a sort of cross-section of American academic 
attitude. 

The faults to which cooperative scholarship is 
most prone are lack of balance and unity. The 
present volume does not wholly avoid these faults. 
Most obvious is the inadequate representation of 
Moslem India. In a chapter of 26 pages on religion 
and philosophy Islam is given 12 lines. In the 
chapter on literature Persian is not even mentioned 
as having been a literary language of India. To 
Pakistan, which is so prominent on the cover of 
the book, only % pages are specifically devoted, 
these in the penultimate chapter. Yet it is appar- 
ent that the editor was aware of this sort of danger 
and strove against it. Five of the articles are by 
the editor himself and within the area of Hindu 
culture these chapters do much to give shape to 
the whole collection. His chapter on religion and 
philosophy strikes a good balance between ancient 
and modern. His chapter on Indian dancing, 
music, and drama is not only readable but adds a 
welcome area to those usually covered in encyclo- 
pedias. 

On one question of importance there is confusion 

















and variance between the different contributions. 
Caste is discussed in at least three articles but is 
nowhere defined. Smith, after an infelicitous 
analogy to Negro groups in the Southern United 
States, mentions the traditional derivation of castes 
from the four varnas and gives the 1931 Census 
figure of 2,718 castes in India (p. 45). Brown 
(p. 94) equates caste with jdati, says “the number 
of castes is impossible to determine” but “ en- 
dogamous groups probably exceed 1,000 in number,” 
and adds that castes are classified by the Hindus 
in five groups. Sternbach (p. 119) equates caste 
with varna and says, “ Each of these is in turn 
subdivided into a number of subcastes, the latter 
being regarded by sociologists as the true castes.” 
For the layman utterly to despair he need only 
look back to the sociologist’s article, where on page 
41 he will find mention of “ subcastes, often called 
gotra, which are exogamous.” It would have been 
well to establish a standard vocabulary on this 
subject for all articles, as has been done by the 
Indian census reports and similar publications. 
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One chapter, that on law, falls seriously below 
the general standard. In dealing with Hindu and 
Moslem law it discusses only inheritance and mar- 
riage. And of Anglo-Indian law, under which most 
Indian cases have been tried for the past century, 
there is no account whatever. 


Looking at the book as a whole one must recog- 
nize that its merits greatly outweigh its faults 
and that it more than fulfills the editor’s promise. 
There has been a serious lack of reference books 
on South Asia. The volume under review is clear 
and simple enough to be used as a reference book 
by the general reader. To those specializing in 
modern India it offers a wide range of background 
material while to the student of ancient India it 
gives accurate and handy information on the 
present. If this collection still does not cover the 
whole of India, no book does. It covers a great 
deal. 


DANIEL H. H. INGALLS 


HarvAaRD UNIVERSITY 





The Malays: a cultural history. By Str RicHARD 
WINsTEDT. Pp. vii + 198, 8 plates. New 
York: PurtosopHicaL Liprary, 1950. 


This volume was originally published in 1947 
by Kelly and Walsh of Singapore. The American 
edition has been enlarged by some 40 pages in- 
cluding an index and illustrations. Since the 
original publication was not generally available in 
this country, a brief re-appraisal of it may be 
desirable. 

The sub-title of the book, “a cultural history,” 
gives the framework within which this volume 
must be judged, although Sir Richard has a broader 
canvas in this work than the archival research 
for which he has been distinguished in the past. 
He seems weakest in Chapter 2, “ Origin, Migra- 
tion and Language,” where he has relied more, 
and sometimes uncritically, on various diffusional 
theories of anthropology than on his own historical 
materials and on his personal observations. In 
both Chapters 2 and 3 he engages in historical 
reconstructions of questionable validity and dubi- 
ous methodology. Historical affinities are assumed 
from scattered similarities between peoples as wide- 
spread as the Khasi of Assam and the Moi of 


Indochina on the one hand, and the proto-Malays 
on the other. In general he appears to have relied 
on a rather rough and ready use of the “ age-area ” 
concept. Incidental similarities are stressed, the 
intervening occurrences of traits are often disre- 
garded and the massive differences between the 
cultures of various primitive peoples disregarded. 

The weakness of method disappears when this 
distinguished student of Malay life discusses social 
systems (Chapter 4), political systems (Chapter 
5), legal systems (Chapter 6), and economic 
systems (Chapter 7). These chapters are the kernel 
of the book in which the author brings to bear his 
own research and observations. We have long 
needed for classroom purposes a synoptic statement 
of Malay culture even though it must be based on 
fragmentary and mythologized documents and on 
incomplete contemporary social studies. If the 
book seems at times of uneven depth and written 
at varying levels of generalization, it is fair to 
assume that this reflects the very nature of the 
source material rather than a weakness on the part 
of the author. 

In the same vein—if one misses in this volume 
any clear statement of the integrative forces in 
Malay life, one may assume that the data rather 
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than the author’s insights are at fault. Some of 
the best passages are those all too rare ones in 
which the author permits himself to speculate 
about Malay values and character structure. 
“ Malay culture includes . . . an instinctive [sic] 
perception of the ‘ unbecoming’ rather than of the 
sinful and criminal.... Compared with the [com- 
paratively few] great cultures of the world, it 
[Malay culture] has been derivative” (p. 1). 
“What really excited Victorian criticism was the 
Malay attitude that, though a necessity, work can- 





not be counted a virtue. What the European 
moralist regards as lost time, the Malay regards as 
time gained” (p. 135). “The Malay fishing in- 
dustry illustrates the Malay’s omission to accumu- 
late capital as well as his omission to specialize ” 
(p. 186). These are only a few isolated and almost 
incidental flashes of insight that make the book of 
this distinguished student of Malay life rewarding. 


Cora Dv Bots 
INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION, 
WasuHinetTon, D.C. 





Zakelijk Proza in Bahasa Indonesia. By C. Hooy- 
KAAS. 4thed. Pp. 196. Groningen, Djakarta: 
J. B. Wouters, 1949. 


Professor Hooykaas, formerly professor at the 
University of Djakarta and now on the staff of the 
School of Oriental and African Studies, University 
of London, has gathered together in compact form 
fifty-six articles in the Bahasa Indonesia. These 
selections range in subject matter from the fore- 
word to the famous Indonesian literary journal 
Pudjangga Baru to articles on Tajikistan or the 
city of Baghdad. 

The articles are non-fictional in nature and thus 
supplement to a large extent the literary reader 
of Drewes which appeared in 1947. Almost all of 
the selections are post-World War II and are taken 
from such Indonesian publications as Mimbar 
Indonesia, Gema Suasana, Warta Ekonomi, and 
Waspada. Some, indeed, date from late 1948 and 
thus provide the reader with examples of the latest 
Indonesian factual prose in the written Bahasa 
Indonesia at present current in the area. This 
latter factor renders the work well-nigh indispen- 
sable for students who need practice in reading the 


modern language with its many new formations, 
new words, ete. 

In some ways it is unfortunate that the material 
is not graded for use in elementary classes. Since 
it is not, the user must possess a thorough knowl- 
edge of the structure of the Bahasa Indonesia and 
have an adequate dictionary at hand. Regrettably, 
the reader is not provided with a glossary, though 
this is understandable since it was compiled for the 
use of Dutch students. The latter have access to 
fairly adequate Indonesian-Dutch dictionaries 
whereas Indonesian-English dictionaries which may 
be regarded as reliable and adequate simply do not 
exist yet, to the reviewer’s knowledge. If the 
student can handle Dutch sufficiently well to work 
with an Indonesian-Dutch dictionary, Hooykaas’ 
anthology can be heartily recommended as an indis- 
pensable reader for advanced classes. 

It is a pleasure to record the appearance of this 
volume which goes far toward filling a gap in the 
dearth of materials for the teaching of the Bahasa 
Indonesia. 

JoHN M. EcHo.s 


ForeIGN Service INSTITUTE, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 





Prehistoric India, to 1000 B.C. By Stuart 

Piccotr. (A Pelican Book.) Pp. 293, 8 plates, 

32 figures in text, 2 chronological tables. 

Harmondsworth, Middlesex: PENGuIN Books, 
1950. 2s.6d. 

If Piggott had entitled this book The Bronze 

Age of Western India (or, better still, The Bronze 





Age of West Pakistan), he would have more accur- 
ately described the contents of the volume. As it 
is, he has capitalized on the distinct need in archae- 
ological circles for a good study of Indian pre- 
history to produce a work which does not live up 
to its title. In the first two introductory chapters, 
Pleistocene geology and Palaeolithic artifacts are 
discussed in the short space of fourteen pages, 
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Microlithic finds in two, and “ Neolithic” ones 
in three. No mention is made of the innumerable, 
so-called “Iron Age” megaliths and urn burials, 
which, however wrongly, are generally classed as 
prehistoric. Like most other writers on Indian 
prehistory, Piggott has devoted the bulk of his 
book (250 pages) to the much-publicized Bronze 
Age Indus valley cultures and to the early Aryan 
civilization of the Vedic period, for the latter of 
which early Indian religious literature, rather than 
archaeology, furnishes the source material. There- 
fore, despite this recent contribution, the fact still 
remains that no one has yet published an adequate 
study of all aspects of Indian prehistory. 

As for the Bronze Age itself, Piggott has done 
an easily readable and well-rounded job of summar- 
izing available evidence. He introduces his subject 
with a chapter on the development of prehistoric 
agricultural communities in the Middle East, 
wherein he lays the background for interpretation 
and dating of South Asian finds. He then outlines 
the evidence for the existence of Bronze Age settle- 
ments in Baluchistan and the western Indus valley. 
Here he indentifies four separate archaeological 
complexes, mainly characterized by their pottery. 
These are (1) the Quetta Culture, represented by 
surface finds on five sites and dated prior to 3000 
B.C., (2) the Amri-Nal Culture, discovered at a 
larger number of sites but excavated in a very 
limited manner, which ends in the early Harappa 
period, (3) the Kulli Culture, found on a few sites 
in southern Baluchistan and dating from the 
Harappa period of about 2800 B.c., and finally 
(4) the Zhob Culture, with relationships differing 
from the other three, dating from the 4th millen- 
nium to the end of the Harappa period. 

There follows a lengthy description of the well- 
known Indus Valley or Harappa Culture, best 
represented at the sites of Harappa, Mohenjo-daro, 
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and Chanhu-daro. Herein, Piggott constructs a 
more lively picture of a people and their culture 
than is found in most cold-bloodedly scientific 
works. The succeeding chapter on the break-up 
of the Harappa civilization, probably at the hands 
of Aryan invaders, brings together a lot of valuable 
information linking the Aryan invasion of India 
to similar, more or less contemporary invasions of 
the Middle East by other Indo-European-speaking 
immigrants. A final chapter describing the culture 
of the early Aryans in India also contains materials 
not frequently seen in popular print and certainly 
seldom linked with a study of Indian Bronze Age 
civilizations. 

Prehistoric India is obviously designed primarily 
for the popular rather than the scientific reader. 
Piggott writes in a highly personalized vein (“ The 
general impression we obtain from the Harappa 
arts and crafts is indeed one of competent dullness. 
... 1 can only say that there is something in the 
Harappa civilization that I find repellant.” Pp. 
200f.) His outlook on Indian prehistory is purely 
western Asian, which may account for his lack of 
interest in Palaeolithic, “ Neolithic,” and certain 
bronze artifacts probably related to those of South- 
east Asia. He makes some unfounded assumptions 
and some debatable interpretations of fact. Still, 
he deserves considerable credit for combining a 
mass of fragmentary material and describing it 
as some sort of coherent whole. Preliminary 
analyses and working hypotheses such as those 
made by Piggott are necessary to give direction to 
future archaeological research. It will be no dis- 
credit to Piggott if some of his interpretations are 
later found to be erroneous. Both the popular 
reader and the professional archaeologist will find 
instruction and stimulation in Prehistoric India. 


EuGENE C. WorMAN, Jr. 
WasuineTon, D.C. 





Japanese Prints, Hokusai and Hiroshige, in the 
Collection of Louis V. Ledoux. Catalogue by 
the Owner, with 8 plates in full color and 44 
in halftone. Princeton: Princeton UNIVER- 
sity Press, 1951. 


This fifth and last volume of the Ledoux cata- 
logue deals with the two great landscapists of the 


Japanese color print, Katsushika Hokusai (1760- 
1849) and Ichiryiisai Hiroshige (1797-1858). Lay- 
out and treatment are the same as in the preceding 
volumes that have been reviewed in the Journal 
(JAOS 67.220 ff.; 70.141ff.; 71.192f.). As 
stated before, the text for the two last volumes was 
ready in MS, when the author died; but it is 
evident that Ledoux had not had the time to go 
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over his notes on Hokusai and Hiroshige. The 
result is that the biographical sketches of the two 
artists are a little meagre. This is, however, amply 
made up by the remarks about the different states 
and editions that accompany several prints. 

The problem is a complex one and is very well 
stated by Ledoux, in his note to No. 11: “ Impres- 
sions were taken until the blocks were worn out; 
changes in design appear to have been made by 
Hokusai himself; cutters of new blocks failed to 
copy exactly ; probably there were pirated editions ; 
and certainly, later printers, if not some earlier 
ones as well, used their own discretion in the choice 
and application of color.” The investigation of this 
matter is in its very infancy ; therefore the observa- 
tions and opinions of a keen collector who had seen 
and handled a great many prints are extremely 
valuable. Even so, they describe sometimes only 
a seemingly hopeless situation, as when Ledoux 
puts down his views about the famous set of the 
“36 Views of Fuji” and its 10 complementary 
views, by Hokusai: “It is his opinion that the 
first edition is the best and that at least the earlier 
impressions of it were printed under the super- 
vision of the artist. He believes that prints of the 


first edition, with three exceptions, always bear the 
seal of the publisher, Eijudd, and the round 
Kiwame seal of approval, both of which were 
omitted in most later but almost contemporary 
printings ; that the outlines from the key block and 
the titles were printed in blue for at least the first 
thirty-six views, and possibly in black for the 
supplementary ten, the issuing of which may have 
coincided with an early but second edition of the 
others, which may also have borne the publisher’s 
mark.” (The three exceptions are “ Fuji at Dawn,” 
“ Fuji in Lightning,” and “The Wave.” To make 
this perplexing situation a little more so, I may add 
that these three prints, along with six more of the 
set, are signed “ Hokusai aratame I-itsu,” whereas 
the rest have “Zen Hokusai I-tsu.”) 

Paper, print and illustrations, especially the 
color plates, are of the same high quality as those 
of the other volumes. The completion and publica- 
tion of this catalogue is an achievement of which 
the Ledoux family can be proud and for which 
everyone interested in the subject will be deeply 
grateful. 

Lupwic BACHHOFER 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





Archaeological Research in Indo-China. By OLov 
R. T. Janse. Vol. II. The District of Chiu- 
chén during the Han Dynasty. Description 
and comparative study of the finds. Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts: Harvarp UNIVERSITY 
Press, 1951. Pp. viii+ 300; 144 figures, 
40 plates, 3 colour plates. [Harvard-Yenching 
Institute Monograph Series, Vol. X]. $25. 


This second volume of Dr. Janse’s monumental 
work brings to a close his survey of the Chinese 
tombs and pottery kilns excavated by him in the 
Thanh-hoa District (North Central Vietnam) be- 
tween 1935 and 1939. A third volume, now in the 
press at Brussels (Institute Belge des Hautes 
Etudes Chinoises), will present the results of 
further excavations carried out on the ancient 
dwelling site of Dong-son, in the same District. 
This international publication is circumstantial 
evidence of the wide interest and support which 
were constantly associated with Dr. Janse’s re- 
searches, his three archaeological expeditions having 


been carried under the joint auspices of the Ecole 
Francaise d’Extréme-Orient, the Museums of 
Paris, and the Harvard-Yenching Institute. The 
brilliant results achieved well repay this patronage. 

Apart from their aesthetic and anthropological 
value, the main historical significance of Dr. 
Janse’s archaeological documents is to be found in 
the fact that they not only introduce to us the 
Chinese conquerors of what was to become Viet- 
nam, at the very moment when they were laying its 
foundations as a civilized nation, but they also 
reflect on Chinese culture and conditions even at 
home and may help to give us a clearer idea of 
what the Chinese were, about the beginning of our 
era, and of what their quest was, so far south of 
the Honanese cradle of their civilization. 

The tombs discovered and opened by Dr. Janse— 
several of which were found intact, with their 
funerary deposit still untouched—seem to go back 
mainly to the Later Han Dynasty (A. p. 24-220), 
a chronology well in keeping with the records of 
Ma Yiian’s conquest of the district (formerly 
called Chiu-chén) in A. p. 43. 
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The interesting pottery and beautiful bronze 
objects brought to light in the course of those 
fruitful expeditions have already been made widely 
known thanks to a series of preliminary reports 
published in the Illustrated London News as well 
as in various scientific journals (see bibliography, 
Vol. I, p. 68). 

Since the publication of Victor Goloubew’s 
pioneer paper “L’Age du bronze au Tonkin et 
dans le Nord Annam ” (BEFEO, XXIV [1924]), 
the Dongsonian culture has been generally de- 
scribed as Indonesian or Proto-Malayan. This 
does not preclude the possibility that Chinese 
influence of some sort might have made itself felt 
long before Ma Yiian’s time. In his first volume 
(p. xxxili, n. 39) Dr. Janse has already expressed 
the opinion that, to judge from his excavations, 
the Dongsonians did not rise above a cultural level 
characterized by him as limited to the use of stone 
implements (neolithic) and a primitive basket 
pottery “ until contact with the Chinese, probably 
in the 3rd century B.c., introduced... the knowl- 
edge of metals, especially bronze, pottery of a higher 
quality and numerous other cultural elements.” 

It is to be regretted that owing to war circum- 
stances and lack of funds, “several thousands of 
coins ... most of them . . . conglomerated and 
covered with a thick concretion . . .” should be 
“still uncleaned,” (I, p. 58; II, p. 223-224). They 
seem to be mainly of the Wu-chu type (“ being in 
circulation from 118 B. c. until at least the sixth 
century of our era”) with occasional finds of 
specimens of the Wang Mang type (A.D. 9-23). 
An inscribed mirror presents a reference to the 
name of an artist, San Yang, here identified with 
a Chinese engraver who lived about a. p. 170. 


From such evidence we can of course only derive 
a terminus a quo. Datation will have to rely mostly 
on stylistic considerations. 


The detailed description of the finds corrobo- 
rates the connection assumed in Vol. I between 
the Thanh-hoa tomb deposits and the Huai culture 
of China (R. Grousset, cf. Dr. Janse’s paper “ Le 
Style du Houai et ses affinités,” RAA, VIII [1934], 
159-181). Dr. Janse has carried profitable archaeo- 
logical comparisons as far as North Korea. It may 
be worth mentioning that this is likely to bring 
fresh and independent support to Prof. Wolfram 
Eberhard’s views on the extension and importance 
of “local cultures” in Chinese history (Lokal 
Kulturen im Alten China, 1943). More specific- 
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ally, comparison between Dr. Janse’s archaeological 
documents and Mr. Rolf Stein’s illuminating book 
Le Lin-yi, sa localisation .. . ses liens avec la Chine 
(1947) throws into strong relief, as a constructive 
factor of Chinese history, a widely developed cul- 
tural and economic unit, best described perhaps as 
the Monsoon Track: it followed the coast of South- 
ern and Far Eastern Asia, from Malaya to Japan 
and Korea, with halting places in Southern Indo- 
China (Cattigara, the Sinai, or part of Sinai) 
probably about Hong Kong, and certainly in the 
Shantung Peninsula. 


Much more can be learned on the Middle King- 
dom from the behavior of its armies and its colo- 
nists in the periphery, South as well as North or 
Northwest, than its first European historians 
would have imagined. For the historic expansion 
of China has not been that of a nation, but that 
of a world, self-contained and self-assertive. A way 
of life, the Chinese way of life, with the social 
patterns and Weltanschauung it implied, origi- 
nated, as it seems, in Honan and was further ex- 
tended to a medley of “ proto-Chinese” races and 
tribes, chiefly in the South, with an all-important 
transfer from dry cereal to wet rice acculturation, 
resulting in the Chinese and semi-barbarian zones, 
the latter located all around Chinese establish- 
ments, even in the heart of China proper, and 
being complementary and subservient to their 
conception and organization of their own world. 

Long before Chinese colonization reached Viet- 
nam, leaving there the archaeological evidence 
brought to light by Dr. Janse, it had been at work 
at home, and may still be, even now. Through- 
out her diversified and yet massive history, China, 
therefore, has to be understood in the making, not 
analytically. She had no existence pricr to her 
constituent elements, although none of them, taken 
separately from the final result, could have given 
any idea of what it was to evolve into. And yet 
China, as we know her, would never have arisen, 
but for those same elements — Prof. Eberhard’s 
Lokal Kulturen. 

The Han organization was undoubtedly already 
fully Chinese, and its impact on the proto-Vietna- 
mese tribes marked the beginning of what we have 
good ground to call a Sino-Vietnamese culture, 
closely imitating the classical Chinese standards. 

On the other hand, if earlier contacts have to be 
assumed between Indo-China and China, the ques- 
tion arises: what contacts and, so to speak, with 
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what China? Are we to presume a Chinese or 
rather a proto-Chinese influence? The very name 
of the Vietnamese alludes to the Yiieh complex of 
culture (Chinese Yiieh = Vietnamese Viét), which 
China had to reduce to her own patterns, before 
she came into effective contact with the inhabitants 
of what we now call Tonking. 

Better information than we have now on the 
Dongsonian connections with pre-Han China is 
accordingly urgently required. Until Dr. Janse’s 
third volume—dealing specially with the Dongson 
site—gives us his last word on that matter, we 
must limit ourselves to the evidence of a “ classi- 
cal” Chinese influence which the tomb deposits 
fully illustrate. 

To carry on that work of historic —as well as 
anthropological and sociological — interpretation, 
the first two volumes, taken together, now provide 
an admirable instrument. Let it be briefly recalled 
that Vol. I gave us a very good illustration of the 
finds (58 figures, 169 plates), a general descrip- 
tion of the tombs and of the funeral deposits 
(pp. 3-62), an historical sketch (pp. xv-xl), and 
an extensive bibliography (pp. 63-73). In Vol. II 
will be found an exhaustive description of each 
tomb and tomb-deposit (making a total of 81 
tombs, not to mention a few that were found bereft 
of all deposit), and detailed drawings, which, 
taken with the photographic plates in both vol- 
umes, constitute a complete and accurate presenta- 
tion of the objects found, clearly bringing out all 
their particularities. Outstanding in its style and 
comprehensiveness is the very thorough Index, 
covering pp. 253-300. Marcel Mauss used to say 
that “un outil n’est qu’un fait muséographique 
tant qu’on ignore son geste d’emploi.” Thanks 
to Dr. Janse’s ingenious and painstaking indexing, 
his beautiful illustrations will not remain figurae 
in tabula mutae, as is too often the case in art 
publications, the value of which is more plastic 
than descriptive. His Index is not only a list of 
nouns, but of adjectives as well: one should look 
for such entries as split (objects), animated (ob- 
jects), folded (arms and legs), concave (shape), 
double (burial, ornamental figures, parts of tomb 
construction, wall of house model), opposing 
(parts), ete. Under such descriptive terms is to 
be found not only an interpretation of the objects, 
from their appearance and from archaeological 
comparison, but critical information on modern 
local usage as well. More than once will the archae- 





ologist find there a clue, especially when medieval 
or modern Vietnamese monuments provide a con- 
necting link. 

Such is apparently the case with the most famous 
of Dr. Janse’s finds, on which discussion and in- 
terpretative conjecture have been centering ever 
since his first announcement of it: the so-called 
Figure of a Kneeling Person, Lach-truong tomb 3 
(“the first unviolated Han tomb that has ever 
been systematically excavated”) Vol. I, p. xxviii, 
pl. 7; II, pp. 8-10 ete., II, pp. 32-57, pl. 1. Jean 
Przyluski would have it to be the figure of the 
Cosmic Giant, out of whose body small human or 
divine personages sprang forth, while two of the 
lamps supported by ornamental branches (which 
three of these “dwarfs” carry in their arms) are 
supposed to have represented the Sun and Moon. 
Przyluski connected such a composition both with 
the Chinese Shang-ti and the Indian Purusa. 
Victor Goloubew, on the other hand, paying closer 
attention to the three lamps (one on each side of 
the central personage, and one behind and above 
its head) and to the bow] (lamp? offering vessel ?) 
held in front of it, on the outstretched hands, 
understood the complete set as a representation of 
the four critical times of the year: the vernal and 
autumnal equinox to the left and right, the winter 
solstice in front (the lowest point of all), and the 
summer solstice behind and above. The four ( ?) 
lamps would then be four Suns, or rather four 
positions of the Sun, marking the alternance of 
the two cosmic principles, yang (light, heat, life) 
and yin (night, cold, death) in the course of the 
year. The “ giant” would be Kuei Wang, the Lord 
of Ghosts, and the “ dwarfs” the souls of the dead, 
awaiting reincarnation down below, in their sub- 
terranean abodes of the Yellow Springs.* 

Dr. Janse’s very moderate and cautious inter- 
pretation is a compromise between Przyluski’s and 
Goloubew’s views. A special entry in his Index 
reads: Indian character of the Kneeling Man, and, 
while warning that “it may still be premature to 
venture an identification of the figurine from Lach- 
truong with any special Buddhist deity,” he goes 
so far as to suggest that “it is . . . possible that 
it was intended to be one of the Lokapala group, 
e.g. Kuvera-Vaisravana (Jambhala) the King of 
the Yaksa...” (II, p. 56). 


1“Tes Scythes et la propagation de la civilisation de 
Halstatt,” Rev. Univ. Bruzelles, 42¢ anné (1936-37 ), no. 4. 
2 Cahiers de VEFEO (Hanoi), No. 25. 
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Dr. Janse has taken into consideration more 


. recent and even quite modern representations of 


kneeling men, found in Tonkin and Northern Cen- 
tral Vietnam, often in connection with the cult of 
the dead (II, p. 41 sq.), sometimes in pagodas, 
usually placed at the entrance “as if they were 
intended to be guardians.” According to Vietna- 
mese tradition “these statues [when occurring in 
the pagodas dedicated to the memory of an em- 
peror] were intended to represent Cham princes 
who were made prisoners by the Annamites. To 
humiliate them, the emperor of Annam is believed 
to have compelled them to act as servants.” 

Is there any substantial connection between such 
images and the much older Lach-truong figure? 
“The figurine,” writes Dr. Janse, “though in a 
kneeling position, cannot be regarded as a servant. 
The way his legs and feet are placed indicate rather 
a ceremonial attitude than a gesture of humility. 
It must also be remembered that the elaborate 
head-dress, the bracelets, the decorated necklace 
and belt are marks of a person of wealth and rank 
perhaps identifying himself with a deity” (II, 
p. 56). 

Would then the connection be with the figures 
placed, in later times, at the entrance of Buddhist 
temples, in the capacity of “ Protectors of this 
World” (lokapala) ? I must confess that the atti- 
tude of the Lach-truong figurine does not, as far 
as I know, seem to me to bear out the supposition. 

Perhaps the most characteristic particularity of 
the “kneeling person” is that “there is nothing 
Chinese about it. The eyes, upon which a special 
emphasis is laid, are lenticular, not slanting. The 
wide-eyed and serious gaze gives the impression 
that the kneeling person is listening enraptured 
to the music played by the dwarfs at his feet.” 
(II, p. 35). 

Dr. Janse compares this mysterious figure to 
other distinctly un-Chinese images found in Indo- 
China or in Southern China—such as the “ bronze 
figurine on a three-legged tray—probably a lampa- 
dary” (but with one lamp only) found in the 
same burial. (Vol. II, p. 57 and fig. 42, cf. I, pl. 
14, 3, a-b). It represents a person astride a quasi- 
cubic socle. He is almost nude, wearing only a 
cache-sexe in the shape of a scarf, the ends of 
which are slightly coiled. The head and torso lean 
backwards. In his hands he holds or supports a 
plain curved cylindrical object, resting on or rising 
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from the chest ... probably meant for a fixture for 
a lamp, an incense burner or something similar.” 

“Obviously,” adds Dr. Janse, “the figurine was 
intended to represent a non-Chinese.” On such 
details rests Victor Goloubew’s assumption (ac- 
cepted by Dr. Janse) that we are dealing here 
with a composite art, partly Chinese, and partly 
“Indian” or “Indo-Malay” (II, p. 56). 

Plainly speaking, it should be much more 
“Malay” than “Indian” if it is to account for a 
nude, or quasi-nude, Kneeling Lokapala, portrayed 
as a lamp bearer! Insistence on its obesity is not 
enough to evoke Kubera. The other (and not very 
convincing) marks of that alleged Indian influence 
seem to me scarcely specific, being very slight and 
conjectural—as the comparison between the tripode 
lamp, with a three-stemmed frame, supporting 
three flat iron discs, and the Indian stiipa or 
funeral mound, erected over the Buddha’s relics— 
or covering Chinese as well as Indo-Chinese facts 
(e. g. the ewers with an elephant head, II, p. 69, 
n. 176). 

I feel personally inclined to believe that the Han 
funerary art of the Chiu chen District is genuinely 
Chinese, and that even “barbarian” features can 
best be explained by paying closer attention to the 
Chinese customs and traditions. 

First of all, let us replace such a monument as 
Lach-truong, tomb no. 3 in its proper historical 
setting. Being the sepulchre of some influential 
Chinese of the Han period, it had to be a world of 
its own, an animated world. It could not be un- 
connected with the fundamental dispositions of 
ancestor worship, carried on in the world of the 
living by the descendants of the dead: near some 
of the Thanh-hoa tombs, Dr. Janse has found re- 
mains of what seem to have been mourning huts 
or sheds, where some kind of cult was offered to 
the deceased (I, p. 2, 6; II, p. 21). But even 
when the cult is kept inside the familial home, 
it is well known that it is intended to establish 
harmony and a kind of mysterious but effective 
communication with the departed, wherever they 
be. They are present; they are alive to the cere- 
monial procedure, being impersonated by one of 
their descendants, significantly styled shih “the 
corpse.” The evocatory rite can be completed only 
by means of a double provision: a (seemingly) 
static installation of the dead in their proper place 
and setting (with, for instance, a coffin made of 
a wood reputed to be indestructible, and at the 
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bottom of which some image of the Great Bear 
constellation will appear, suggesting a mystic 
transfer to “ Heaven”), and a dramatic perform- 
ance, by which the deceased person comes alive 
again in some way, amidst his descendants. Life 
is felt to have been instilled in the funerary 
(“static”) apparatus. The latter appears as a 
mechanical contrivance to attain immortality, the 
structural value of which lies in its conformity 
with the “macrocosmos” of which it is a minia- 
ture reproduction. It is operated, activated, kept 
going by the synchronization of its elements with 
the continuation of ancestor worship in the family. 

Such are the main points to be kept in mind in 
order to decipher the cnpenion of the Lach- 
truong sepulchre. 

It was divided in three compartments: to the 
North, a small recess, described by Dr. Janse as 
“the chapel”; to the South, a “store room’ 
between the two, the tomb proper, where the coffin 
was placed on two stands: however, in that de- 
structive climate, nothing short of metal or baked 
pottery can be expected to have survived nearly a 
score of centuries. In the “chapel” end of the 
tomb were found mainly bronze objects, whereas 
pottery was (here «3; in other tombs) mainly, 
almost exclusively, piled up in the store-room, at 
the end opposite. The lampadary compiex was 
placed between the chapel and the coffin, under 
the arch separating the northern from the central 
compartment. 

All these details have a very clear and coherent 
significance, when one refers them to current Chi- 
nese beliefs and usage of the period. The tomb 
was organized in such a way as to keep the de- 
ceased in a kind of cosmic suspense; not hung in 
mid-space, between earth and heaven, as the Tomb 
of the Prophet in Mecca, but in a more subtle 
manner at the focal point of the cosmic interaction 
of the two World Parents or Principles, the yin 
and the yang. 

Let us consider, for instance, the use of pottery, 
instead of bronze: pottery is made of earth, and 
earth and the dead belong together, as natural 
dissolution brings us back to our original “ dust,” 
to lie low in the bosom of the yin principle. But 
this is not, and the complete system of Ancestor 
Worship sees to it that it should by no means be, 
the whole story. Life in us partakes of Heaven, 
too; breath is heavenly, hot, active, as the Sun; 
it is specifically yang. Life is a harmonization 









of yin and yang. Life in the other world has ac- 
cordingly to be a magic reunion of what belonged 
to yin and what belonged to yang, once united in 
the deceased, and now harmonizing once again, 
thanks to the operative powers of rites properly 
carried on. Some yin has to be brought into it, 
although the major insistence shculd be placed on 
the yang elements, a kind of “miracle” being 
required to bring them once again in contact with 
that of the deceased that death, as yin, night, 
passivity, stupor has overcome. 

Granet has given a deep and far-reaching socio- 
logical interpretation of such beliefs. Yet, to keep 
to the plain archaeological facts, and their imme- 
diate interpretation, it might be safer to have 
recourse to an author who has always been careful 
not to give too much to theoretical views: even 
Paul Pelliot, in order to translate genuine Chinese 
ideas expressed in text and facts, had sometimes 
to put into his translations speculative values far 
distant from our self-satisfied “common sense.” 
“ La fabrication de la porcelaine rentre dans l’ordre 
de Punivers.... La création et l’évolution du 
monde ont été de bonne heure comparées a l’oeuvre 
du potier et du fondeur de métal. Les termes 
t‘ao-kiun, t‘ao-ye, t‘ao-tchou, qui s’appliquent au 
propre 4 ces deux métiers se rencontrent constam- 
ment dans un sens figuré et moral. L’expression 
méme de yen-tche ‘pétrir la terre’ est ainsi em- 
ployé par Lao-tseu. Enfin si le soufflet peut [dans 
le texte commenté] faire pendant a la civilisation, 
e’est qu’il ne s’agit pas d’un soufflet quelconque; 
puisque |’évolution du monde est comparée a 
Poeuvre d’un potier ou d’un fondeur, il faut wm 
soufilet et Lao-tseu compare en effet 4 un ‘ soufflet’ 
espace entre le ciel et la terre; c’est a la puissance 
de ce soufilet de l’univers que le soufflet du four 
fait participer jusqu’a la céramique.” ® 

“ Animated ” by its bronze and ceramic deposits, 
the Lach-truong disposition partook in the same 
way of the cosmic interconnection of life and 
death, day and night, Heaven and Earth. 

There is little doubt that—as clearly perceived 
by V. Goloubew—the lampadary complex described 
the four “seasons” of the year, special insistence 
being laid on the winter solstice—the time when 
the Sun is lowest on the horizon, and when night 
and cold prevail. It is the season of the dead. 





* Paul Pelliot, “ Notes sur Vhistoire de la céramique 
chinoise ” T*oung Pao, XXII (1923), 44-45. 
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But, at the same time, it is the promise of a new 
turn in the unending cycle of world compensa- 
tions, produced by the opposition and concert of 
the yin and yang principles. It is quite likely that 
such is the reason why the bronze implements, 
permeated with the yang influence, were ritually 
located in the northern part of the tomb: there 
lay the abode of the yin principle. At that critical 
time of the year, when the yang is kept a prisoner 
by its opposing principle, one had to succor it by 
means of what, in this world, is most closely akin 
to it. 

This point is made clear by a comparison with 
the conditions which obtain at the Summer sol- 
stice. “ During the two first centuries of our era 
[notice the synchronism with Dr. Janse’s finds] 
at the time of the Summer solstice, when the heat 
of the sun was reaching its climax and threatened 
to set the world ablaze, no large fire was to be 
kindled; no charcoal was to be produced; the 
casting of metal drums and the melting of metal 
ore were completely interrupted.‘ 

Conversely, in the night of the Lach-truong 
tomb, the bronze lampadary, established right in 
the middle of the yin department, apparently 
brought there what light, what heat, what life 
was required, to redeem the dead from annihila- 
tion or absorption in the “wicked” elements of 
nature. The offering came at the proper time 
(were it food or the light of joss sticks), in the 
bowl placed on the outstretched hands on the 
“Kneeling Person”: taken together with the three 
other “ stations ” of the Sun, it meant the Winter 
solstice, the time when ancestral worship at home 
or in the mourning shelter, close to the tomb, pro- 
vided for the most critical moods of the departed. 
The whole of the lampadary complex was perhaps 
nothing more than a cosmic time-piece, stopped 
at meal-time, and stabilizing the miniature world 
of the dead at that very time: there it lay expect- 
ing, from year to year, the human celebrations to 
come and bring, by means of proper offerings, 
a new life in it, for a new spell of what, accord- 
ing to human standards, is the course to time— 
eternity, as seen by the blessed dead, whose needs 
are periodically provided for by their pious de- 
scendants. 

Animation of the world of the dead is finally 
achieved by renewed offerings; but it is helped by 


SD 


‘Edouard Chavannes, Le Tai Chan, p. 498. 
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symbolic, static dispositions as well. When a cera- 
mic pot is made in the shape of a bird, one has 
every reason to believe that such a form, as a 
symbol of the Sun, and even more basically of the 
Sun in the South (the Summer solstice) is come 
out to connect the influence of the yang principle 
with the earth, which is the abode and realm of 
the dead and out of which the object had been 
moulded. Nothing can be more remote from the 
Chinese (and Vietnamese) mind than the notion 
that “for the dead substitute wares [i.e. pottery 
instead of bronze] were good enough” (II, p. 69, 
n. 172): baked pottery had its usage and location, 
as well as bronze.® 

Similar conceptions may give us a clue as to 
why “kneeling barbarians” were included in the 
world, symbolically complete, thus placed at the 
disposal of the “ancestor” —let us avoid such 
words as “ the dead ” or “the deceased ”! South- 
ern barbarians belong to the Sun, to the yang 
principle, just as the Red Bird; in them is to be 
found what the dead are most in need of: undying 
breath, the everlasting joy and dance of life. 
“ A wise [ruler or minister] knows. how to make 
use of the various climates. He knows how to 
employ the impetuosity of the Southerners, in 
whom the “ yang” spirit prevails to such a degree 
that they are capable of subsisting on raw ali- 
ments ...”° 

There is accordingly good reason to believe that 
“barbarians” appear in the funeral dispositions of 
the Han period not as a proof of composite, non- 
Chinese outlook, but—just as the “ red bird ” on the 
tripods—as part and parcel of the Chinese outlook 
on the surrounding world. Many characteristics 
of Dr. Janse’s finds may be better explained from 
that angle than by any other reference: one of 
the most striking of such peculiarities, still wholly 
unaccounted for, is the strange attitude of several] 
of those “barbarians”: “the head and torso lean 
backward” (II, p. 57), “the man is kneeling 
slightly backward” (II, p. 39). Now “a wise Chi- 
nese ruler” knows that creatures in whom the yin 
influence predominates lean forward, as if they 
were bearing a burden, whereas beings dedicated 





5 Earthenware drums were made use of during the 
winter season, when the live wanted to communicate 
with the dead. Granet, Danses et légendes de la Chine 
antique, p. 441, n. 1; Civilisation chinoise, p. 200. 

*Granet, Pensée chinoise, p. 405. 
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to the yang principle lean backward and turn their 
face to heaven.” So with those Southerners! 
Dr. Janse’s valuable books will present anthro- 
pologists as well as archaeologists with many start- 
ing points and illuminating suggestions. He de- 
serves great credit for his sober and scholarly pre- 
sentation of facts, open, as they cannot but be, 
at such an early stage of our knowledge, to wide 
and far-reaching discussion; interpretation never 
interferes with description: the latter is a perma- 
nent acquisition, and cannot be improved; the 
former, in the comprehensive setting provided by 
Dr. Janse’s archaeological comparisons and an- 





* Ibid; p. 405-406; Danses et Legendes, p. 315. 
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thropological references, is most inspiring and 
ingenious. 

Vietnamese accentuation is always a compositor’s 
headache; on the whole it has been fairly well 
rendered, although I suspect a few a’ to stand for 
4; there is no a’ vowel in Vietnamese, in contrast 
with a, as o’ and w’ with o and u. Many Chinese 
and Sanskrit words occur and, as might have been 
expected, not without some misspellings. Such 
mistakes as boudhisatvas and amitaba (II, p. 46, 
n. 104) could perhaps have been avoided (the 
Index more correctly reads bodhisatva, but repeats 
amitaba, for Amitabha and Bodhisattva). 


Paut Mus 





Excavations at Nuzi, Volume V: The Palace and 
Temple Archives (Harvard Semitic Series 
XIV). Transliterated and Autographed by 
Ernest R. LACHEMAN. Pp. xx, 49, with 118 
Plates. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvarp 
UNIvERsITy Press, 1950. 


In this volume Dr. Lacheman continues the 
publication of the cuneiform material from Nuzi 
which was dug up under the joint sponsorship of 
the Semitic Museum and the Fogg Art Museum 
of Harvard and the American School of Oriental 
Research at Baghdad. In addition to the five 
volumes in the present series there are the six 
volumes covering the first campaign at Nuzi, 
published by the Baghdad School. Other texts 
from the Harvard collection appeared as AASOR 
XVI. The seal impressions on the tablets from 
the first Nuzi campaign, presented and analyzed 
by Dr. Edith Porada, constitute AASOR XXIV. 
There is further the indispensable companion 
volume on Nuzi Personal Names by Gelb, Purves, 
and MacRae (OIP LVII). Together with the 
earlier publications of source material by Gadd 
(RA XXIII) and Conteneau (TCL IX), the Nuzi 
library adds up thus to an impressive total, with 
more volumes still to come. 

The present volume contains transliterated texts 
502-654, 265 text reproductions, and 35 photo- 
graphs of seal impressions. The transliterated 


portion carries on the presentation of the material 
in the order in which it was numbered in the 
Harvard Semitic Museum (SMN). 


The copied 





texts are numbered independently, but their respec- 
tive SMN numbers are given in a separate index. 
Owing to circumstances beyond Dr. Lacheman’s 
control the reader will have to contend with still 
another series of numbers, namely, the page 
numbers in RA XXXVI 115-193, which contain 
copies of various selected Nuzi texts. Lacheman 
had submitted them for publication before the 
outbreak of the war. They appeared in 1940, but 
much of that issue became a war casualty. The 
author is therefore fully justified in planning to 
republish the entire group gradually, beginning 
with the present volume. In so doing he has had 
and will have the opportunity to do some of the 
proof reading that was impossible in 1940. A 
comparison of the present Text 109 with RA 
XXXVI 122, for instance, shows that ends of 
lines omitted in the French edition have now 
been restored. The fact remains, however, that a 
number of these texts are now to be found in 
three places: if the SMN number is between 502 
and 654, the text may be included among the 
accompanying autographed copies as well as in 
RA XXXVI; ef., e. g., No. 520, which is also Text 
234 and RA 153-4; No. 539, Text 213, RA 167a; 
No. 570, Text 242, RA 167b; and the like. 
Lacheman’s transliterations will not always pass 
muster. Writings like “immertu(UDU.NITA)” 
(551.1), or “ Si-na-mar-ta-tu,” (520.36) along- 
side “ istén®" mar-ta-ta ” (40—once as a compound 
and the next time as two words), may be mere 
slips. But the reading a’ for ah in forms like 
“ma-a’-ru” for ma-ah-ru (591.25, 596.9, and 
elsewhere), or “tum.lal” for ib.14 (e.g., 607. 
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16, 17) are difficult to account for, and so is 
“ha-si-gal-bat ” (523.19), alongside “ ha-li-gal- 
bat ” (502.9). The copies are reproductions in 
Lacheman’s customary faithful style. Occasionally, 
however, the copyist has failed to indicate that 
something is missing; cf., e. g., the end of Text 63. 

The material is of extraordinary importance for 
the understanding of Nuzi economy, administra- 
tion, and religion. It is also of interest for 
Akkadian linguistics and a substantial contribution 
to our knowledge of Hurrian. In short, the con- 
tents, when fully utilized, are certain to add 
considerably to the further illumination of the 
ancient Near East halfway through the second 
millennium B.c. No adequate account of the 
resulting gains and problems is possible within 
the limits of a brief review. A few illustrations 
will have to suffice for the present. 

Even though the transliterated material is of 
necessity a random collection, it is well worth 
careful study. Thus the occurrence of guptu in 
527.10 confirms that the parallel amaéru in HSS 
XIIT 387. 12 means ‘ frame (for making bricks).’ ? 
In 531. 6 we find the form us-te-et-bal-kat (dupli- 
cated in HSS XIII 24.6) which adds to the 
examples of the double ¢-form in Akkadian recently 
discussed by v. Soden.* 620 provides unexpectedly 
a Hurrian form glossed in Akkadian: alongside 
uséribu in line 11 we find the Hurrian synonym 
wa-Su-la (29); its -(1)la is the well-known plural 
pronoun for the third person, so that was is left 
with the meaning ‘ bring.’ * 

The copied texts come in the main from ad- 
ministrative and temple archives. To call the first 
“royal,” as does Lacheman (p. xi), is unwarranted 


‘ *A full discussion is scheduled for a future issue of 
CS. 

* Cf. JAOS, 68 (1948), 12. 

® Orientalia, 19 (1950), 385 ff. 

* Cf. wa,-8u-ul-li, KUB XXVII 37.10 and wa,-a-su-us 
KUB XXIX 8 ii 43, 44, alongside wa,-a-8u ibid. 38; hence 
with -a- also in wa-Su-me RA, XXXVI (1939), p- 12, 
3.26 and wa-a-i-na-an Mit. III 33. 
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because there is no evidence whatever for a king 
at Nuzi. To be sure, royal messages are found 
(e. g., Text 9, as well as the previously published 
letters HSS IX 1 ff.), but these are addressed to 
Nuzians from the outside. The mention of a 
SAL.LUGAL ga URUNw-zi (63 [RA XXXVI 123] 
28; 121. 12-13) complicates matters, but Koschaker 
undoubtedly is right in attributing this title to 
some type of high priestess.> It should be stressed 
in this connection that the reading of the ideogram 
is obscure, since SAL.LUGAL is complemented 
with KU-ti in 114.4 and 121.14 and 16 (seal). 
On the other hand, garratu is also attested in 
phonetic spelling (cf. Sar-ra-ti,, 109. 1), which adds 
to the complexity of the problem. 

A number of texts deal with the temple per- 
sonnel. I can call attention at this time only to 
106 which deals with a girl acquired for service 
in the temple courtyard (ana kisalluhhiti) of 
Ishtar of Nineveh (5-8). She shall sweep the 
place regularly (illakma usesser) on the 15th and 
1st of each month, the days of the full moon and 
new moon. If the contract is broken a(nother) 
virgin (batultu) shall be provided. 

In a case involving thieves reported to be using 
the land of the Lullu as their outlet, suspects are 
stopped on the road and hailed before the authori- 
ties if they lack the proper documents (tuppa u 
kunukka la nasi, 21.15 f.). From 236 it follows 
that a sheep was computed roughly at one shekel, 
many centuries before the normative pecuniary 
standard of the Romans. This particular text is 
signed by a GAL. 10 or ‘decurion.”” RA XXXVI 
120a shows explicitly that the Hurrian equivalent 
for this term was emanduhlu, thus gratifyingly 
confirming the identification of Hurrian eman as 
‘ten’ which I proposed years ago on the basis of 
relevant passages in the Mitanni Letters.° 

E. A. SPEISER 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 





5 ZA, 48. 168. 
® JAOS, 59 (1939), 320 ff. 














Beitrige zur indischen Philologie und Altertumskunde— 
Walther Schubring zum 70. Geburtstag dargebracht 
von der deutschen Indologie. (Alt- und Neu-Indische 
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Geschichte Indiens an der Universitit Hamburg, 7.) 
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